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OF the Editor's Chest 


N adequate supply of certain essential con- 

sumers’ goods and services, as well as some 
which are not universally accepted as essential, is 
as necessary to the carrying on of a successful war 
effort as are guns, tanks, planes, and ammunition. 
Certain government officials have publicly recog- 
nized this; certain other high government officials 
in charge of production activities, however, have 
not yet acquired an appreciation of it, or they re- 
member it at one time and disregard it at another. 
Various expedients such as ‘‘manpower draft,’’ pro- 
posed “‘work or go to jail legislation,” and what 
Canadians have referred to as our ‘‘austerity cam- 
paign” (in connection with the recent restoration 
of certain foods to the rationing list) have been 
employed in propaganda drives through the press 
and the radio for the ostensible purpose of increas- 
ing the turn-out of needed war material. 

The term “‘ostensible” is used advisedly, because 
there has been considerable admission by officials 
(in private) that recent crackdowns on the home 
front, the tightening of rationing restrictions, post- 
poning of spot authorizations for limited production 
of such needed appliances as electric irons and 
vacuum cleaners, were to some extent “‘psycholog- 
ical warfare” and “public opinion framing” to ren- 
der present and future restrictions more acceptable 
to the public. There has even been comment to 
the effect that the cigarette shortage was planned, 
to make civilians ‘‘war conscious’’—though it seems 
more likely to have been due to crop restrictions 
on tobacco and increased demand by our own 
people and by foreign countries. 


Whether there is an actual need for such drastic 
measures or not will be known of a certainty only 
after the war is over, when officials begin to talk 
freely about their purposes and tactics in operating 
wartime controls. One Washington news service 
reports, and others confirm, that war production 
has been properly maintained and scheduled de- 
liveries have been made of military supplies to the 
fighting fronts; no really critical situation has de- 
veloped in respect to foods, and the wartime econ- 
omy, in an overall sense, is functioning effectively. 
The point is that many responsible people are not 
convinced that additional drastic controls and re- 
strictions will successfully combat absenteeism, stim- 
ulate output, and channel surplus cash or “hot 
money” away from race tracks and “juke. joints” 
into the purchase of war bonds. 

Can workers be expected to put in long and tedi- 
ous hours at essential jobs, even at high pay, if 
they are not able to purchase the goods or services 
that they need or want with the money they earn? 
It has been the experience of the Armed Forces in 
lands abroad that natives in many areas notably 
North Africa, Pacific Islands, Central Africa, South 
America and other countries will not work for 
money, where money cannot buy the kinds of things 
they want. Instead they have demanded food and 
textiles, in place of currency, for services rendered. 

While the demands of American workers are, of 
course, not so primitive, absenteeism and quitting 
essential jobs, by the government’s own admission, 
have been due to shortages of needed and customary 

(Continued on page 23) 
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VACCINES FOR COLDS have been regarded for some 
years in advanced medical circles as uncertain and 
unsatisfactory in results. Recently the American 
Medical Association summed up the findings of previous 
studies as unmistakably indicating that the cold vac- 
cines now available and as customarily administered 
had not proved to be of value. The A.M.A. further 
took the position that such treatments could not be 
recommended for use either by groups of employes in 
industry or by individuals. The Public Health Service 
and the Food and Drug Administration are reported to 
be considering taking some action against preparations such as the oral vac- 


cines that are available in drugstores for consumer purchase. 
* @2 @ 
















CARPET AND RUG REPAIRS need to be given prompt and careful attention in 
these days of shortages and high prices. Frayed edges, worn hems, and worn-out 
fringe can all be repaired expertly at home according to directions given and 
illustrated with photographs in Farmers’ Bulletin No. 1960, put out by the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. Your congressman or senator will 


be glad to have a copy of this bulletin sent to you free of charge. 
i. ee 





























OPA VEAL is something new in the meat trade. It appears, according to a 
trade magazine, that the OPA, against the better judgment of the experts in the 
Department of Agriculture, has classified as veal, grass-—fed "baby beef," which 
would in normal times be sent to feeder lots for fattening to produce beef. 

The journal points out that this over-age veal is tough and must be cooked 
Slowly and with moist heat like utility beef. 
* * 

SUMMER CLOTHING is not expected to be plentiful. In fact, textiles of 
many types, particularly decorative fabrics, chenille and candlewick bed- 
Spreads, and shag rugs are and will be hard to find, according to market ex- 
perts. Tropical worsteds and other clothing for men will be scarcer than last 
year. Worsted yarns are going into garments for the Armed Forces, and the 
coarser cotton yarns are used to make duck and tent twills. 

* + 





AVOID USING any foods that contain chemical preservatives, advises an 
official of the Kansas State Board of Health, in Hygeia magazine. The better 
food manufacturers, he points out, get along without such chemicals, an indica- 
tion that they are unnecessary. Read the label carefully and steer clear of 
dried fish packed with boric acid, jellies and preserves that make use of 
benzoate of soda (which is prohibited in catsup), dried fruits and molasses 
containing sulfur dioxide. It is true that the pure food laws have permitted 
use of sulfur dioxide in fruits and vegetables, and sodium benzoate in certain 
types of margarine, dried or salted fish, and in fruit syrups, and in certain 
Salads and food concentrates, but at the plea of manufacturers certain restric- 
tions limiting the use of sodium benzoate have been liberalized since the start 
of the war. The careful housewife will be wise to take pains to protect her 
family’s health by avoiding the purchase of foods that contain chemical pre- 
Servatives, such as those mentioned. 

oa. @ 

WOOL SOCKS that do not shrink appreciably will be a post-war development 
that men can look forward to. Research carried on at the request of the Quar- 
termaster Corps has developed.a treatment using calcium hypochlorite at one 
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stage of mill production which reduces laundry shrinkage to approximately 5 
percent as against 20 to 25 percent shrinkage in untreated wool socks. Wear 
tests under field conditions have shown also that the treated socks have a 60 
percent longer life than untreated ones. 

7 oe @ 


CANNED VEGETABLES have been found to contain thiamin (vitamin B,;) in 
amounts ranging from 31 percent for white corn to a high of 89 percent in the 
case of tomatoes. The research, which was carried on in cooperation with one 
of the can companies and presented in a paper before the American Chemical 
Society, also gave the percentage of retention of this important vitamin in 
other canned vegetables as: asparagus, fancy cut, 53 (whole spear, 63); green 
beans, whole, 76 (cut, 61); lima beans, 34 to 49; beets, 69; carrots, 60: 
sweet peas, 44 to 58; Alaska peas, 50 to 66; tomato juice, 74. One of the 
most important discoveries made in this study was that, on the basis of equal 
weight, the vitamin B; content of the liquid was equal to or slightly greater 
than that of the solid contents of the can. Obviously it is important to make 
use of the liquid in order to obtain the maximum food value of canned vege- 
tables. 

* * 

PROSTIGMIN, a drug used to stimulate muscle action, has been commented on 
by one medical columnist as a possible aid to the hard of hearing. This drug, 
which has some medical uses as a stimulant for intestinal peristalsis, and by 
oculists to cause contraction of the pupils of the eye, is described as very 
poisonous. It is considered especially dangerous to asthmatic persons, whose 
condition may be intensified when it is administered. Use of this drug for 
treatment of deafness should wait until further studies are made on it, and 
under no circumstances should it be self-—administered. 

* + 


EYE APPEAL to make them sell well and keeping qualities for long distance 
shipping have characterized large-scale commercially produced vegetables in re- 
cent years. Furthermore, food supplies have been devitalized so that consumers 
take vitamin preparations to make up for the nourishing properties which have 
been lacking in vegetables and other foods. This absurd situation was discussed 
at a meeting of scientists last fall by Professor A. E. Murneek of the Uni- — 
versity of Missouri, who pointed out that it had long been impossible to buy 
spicy-—flavored plums, or carrots that tasted like carrots. Such fruits and 
vegetables have been displaced by varieties of better appearance, which have 
poorer flavor and lower vitamin content. 

* * *& 

BUTTER PRODUCTION IN MINNESOTA, one of the outstanding butter producing 
states, decreased steadily in 1943 and 1944, reports Congressman Harold C. 
Hagen. In October 1944, butter production fell to the lowest level for that 
month since 1925. The decrease in butter production took place in the face of 
an increase of 361 million pounds in total milk production. Dry milk produc- 
tion, on the other hand, jumped from 35 million pounds in 1937 to 127 million 
in 1943, with a continuing upward trend in 1944. The subsidy paid by the gov- 
ernment for whole milk for drying plants is considerably larger than that paid 
for butter fat. It would appear that it is about time some of these so-called 
consumers’ representatives in Washington took a poll to see whether the ma- 
jority of consumers really prefer that dried milk should be produced instead of 
butter. The public will make short shrift of the agencies responsible, if it 
turns out after the war that we have vast surplus supplies of dried milk to get 
rid of at a heavy loss and with great waste due to spoilage, when people were 
obliged to do without butter to provide for its production. 


— a ao 

CATSUP takes so many blue points (30 points, for 14 oz., 17c, at present 
writing) that few people can get it. There are, however, several quite accept- 
able substitutes available that are unrationed, although, of course, more ex- 
pensive. Concentrated tomato paste, which sells for around 15 cents for a 
7-oz. can, can be seasoned with a product called "Tasty 7" Seasoning, 15 cents 
for an 8-fl.-oz. bottle (Distributed by Curtice Bros. Co., Rochester, N.Y.; 
found at A & P Super Markets and other grocery stores). Similar to the paste 
but not so concentrated is tomato sauce, also unrationed, put up by a number of 
firms. 
(The continuation of this section is on page 29) 
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Women’s Fabric 


Gloves— 


in times of leather shortages 


HERE was a time when 
leather gloves were the 
proper thing to wear in the fall, 
winter, and spring, while fab- 
ric gloves—usually in white— 
were reserved for summer only. 
The wartime shortage of leath- 
er, however, has made the fab- 
ric glove in dark colors fashion- 
able in the colder months as 
well. When they are washable, 
they have an advantage over 
leather gloves in that they may 
be kept clean by home launder- 
ing, an important item to con- 
sider in these times when it 
takes so long to get garments 
back from commercial cleaners. 
The two fibers commonly 
used in fabric gloves are cotton 
and rayon. Both are made in 


a variety of finishes, some 
smooth and some suede-like. 
The cotton fabrics are consid- 
ered to have greater tensile 
strength and hence greater 
durability. Those which have 
been preshrunk are firmer and 
more likely to keep their shape. 
Gloves are expected to be 
available in fairly plentiful sup- 
ply this spring, although it is 
not always possible to get the 
desired style in the color and 
brand wanted. In the inter- 
ests of economy and conserva- 
tion, it will be wise to give 
proper care to your gloves once 
you have made your purchase. 
Remember to ease them off and 
on and to refrain from yanking 
them by the cuffs or fingers. 














Abrasion resistance test of gloves 


The fingertips are rubbed under controlled pressure against ribbons of unbleached 
muslin held taut, under constant tension. 
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Many manufacturers supply 
washing directions on a tag 
with their gloves; it will be 
wise to keep these directions 
in a convenient spot where they 
may be referred to when it 
comes time to wash the soiled 
gloves. 
®The best advice appears to be 
to wash gloves before they be- 
come too dirty. 
®Give fabric gloves a prelim- 
inary rinse in clear lukewarm 
water. 

@Then wash them by dunking 
them in lukewarm water with 
plenty of mild soapsuds. 

® Rinse out thesoap thoroughly. 
®Do not wring or squeeze. 
®Pat out the excess moisture 
between the folds of a towel. 
@Dry flat at room tempera- 
ture. Do not hang near a hot 
radiator or stove to'dry. 

In order to provide milady 
some practical information for 
the Easter buying season, CR 
undertook to test a number of 
well-known brands of fabric 
gloves to discover whether or 
not current complaints of fab- 
ric deterioration applied to this 
article of clothing. The test 
data showed that there were a 
number of brands that merited 
an A-Recommended rating. In 
making purchases for test, the 
original plan was to select the 
classic gauntlet in both black 
and white of a specified num- 
ber of brands. In actual prac- 








tice, however, it was not pos- 
sible to do this. In some cases 
where a glove of one make 
could be obtained in white, it 
could not be found in black, and 
vice versa. 


CR’s Tests 


One of the main objections 
to a colored fabric glove is the 
likelihood of its color coming 
off on the hands or on gar- 
ments when it gets wet from 
rain or snow or on the towel 
used to press out the excess 





moisture after washing. This 
phenomenon is called “wet 
crocking.’’ Occasionally, too, 
the color comes off on the hands 
or garmentseven when the glove 
is dry. This is called “dry 
crocking.’’ The black gloves 
were tested both for dry and 
wet crocking and their perform- 
ance in beth respects was a 
factor in determining their rat- 
ings. The performance of all 
but one brand of black gloves 
was poor with respect to wet 
crocking. Since this was a com- 

















+ — 


Types of Seams Used 


Pique or PK. One edge is lapped over 
the other on the outside of the glove so that 
one raw edge only is left exposed. It is then 
chain stitched through this lapping. The 
finished seam is flat and smooth. 


Half Pique or Half Inseam. The Half 
Pique is similar to Pique except that the 
seam is used only on the back of the gloves. 
The seams on the palm side of the gloves 
are seamed with an inseam. Half Pique is 
less expensive than full Pique. 


Inseam. An inseam is an inexpensive 
seam. The seam edges are turned to the 
inside of the glove and sewed on the inside. 
The stitching does not show on the outside. 
It is a strong neat seam. 


Outseam—Prixseam P X M. The cut 
edges are on the outside of the glove, leaving 
the edges of the fabric showing. Fine stitches 
are sewn horizontally through these edges. 
The plain stitch is usually used. 


Overseam. The cut edges are placed to- 
gether outside the glove as in the outseam, 
but an overstitch is used the entire length 
of each seam so that the raw edges are not 
left showing. The overseam is not very 
durable for if one or two stitches break the 
whole seam may open. 
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mon, characteristic defect, no 
brand has had its rating lowered 
solely because of its perform- 
ance in the wet crocking test, 
Special precautions will need 
to be taken in washing black 
gloves. 

As is customary in tests of 
many important articles made 
of textile materials, the abra- 
sion resistance of the fabrics 
and their shrinkage were deter- 
mined. Seam strength was also 
measured, but since all gloves 
were judged to be serviceable 
in this respect, no reference was 
made to the results of this test 
in the listings. 

All gloves were examined for 
workmanship. It was consid- 
ered that criteria of good work- 
manship included: evenness of 
seams and finish of gloves; 
smoothly cut edges, evenly 
sewed seams with even straight 
stitches; trimmings and fast- 
enings of good quality, well 
attached. There are several 
methods of attaching the thumb 
of a glove of which the English 
or Bolton thumb, which gives 
excellent fit and wear, is out- 
standing. Different types of 
seams are used which may vary 
according to the use for which 
the glove is intended. Flat 
seams, for example, are cus- 
tomarily used on dress gloves; 
heavier seams on sports gloves 
or those intended for general 
hard wear. 


A. Recommended 


Aris (Aris Gloves, Inc., 411 Fifth 
Ave., New York 18, New York) 
$1.50. White, 9)4-in. length. Cot- 
ton. Bolton thumb. Hand sewed. 
Prixseam and overseam. Workman- 
ship, good. Resistance to abrasion, 
very good. Comparative shrinkage 
rating, fair. 


Elvette by Dawnelle (Manne & Weill, 
16 E. 34th St., New York 16, New 
York) $3.98. White, 1314-in. length. 
Cotton. Bolton thumb. Hand 
sewed. Prixseam. Workmanship, 
good. Resistance to abrasion, good. 





K 


Ke 








Elvette by Dawnelle (Manne & Weill) 
$2.98. Black, 85%-in. length. Cot- 
ton. Bolton thumb. Hand sewed. 
Prixseam and overseam. Workman- 
ship, very good. Resistance to abra- 
sion, good. Fastness to dry crock- 
ing, fair; to wet crocking, poor. 
Comparative shrinkage rating, good. 


Fownes (Fownes Bros. & Co., 411 
Fifth Ave., New York 18, New York) 
$2.98. White, 114-in. length. 
“Doette,”’ cotton. Bolton thumb. 
Hand sewed. Prixseam. Workman- 
ship, good. Resistance to abrasion, 


good. 


Fownes (Fownes Bros. & Co.) $2.98. 
Black, 11%-in. length. ‘“Doette,”’ 
cotton. Bolton thumb. Hand sewed. 
Prixseam. Workmanship, good. Re- 
sistance to abrasion, good. Fastness 
to dry crocking, good; to wet crock- 
ing, poor. Comparative shrinkage 
rating, good. 


Wear-Right (Wimelbacher & Rice, 244 
Madison Ave., New York 16, New 
York) $3. White, 8%-in. length, 
with ruffle edge. “Doubleplex 
suede,” cotton. Bolton thumb. 
Hand sewed. Overseam and Prix- 
seam. Workmanship, very good. 
Resistance to abrasion, fair. Com- 
parative shrinkage rating, good. 





B. Intermediate 


Aris (Aris Gloves, Inc.) $2.98. Black, 
105-in. length, ruffle edge. Cotton 
and rayon. Bolton thumb. Hand 


sewed. Prixseam. Workmanship, 
very good. Resistance to abrasion, 
good. Fastness to dry crocking, 


good; to wet crocking, poor. Com- 
parative shrinkage rating, poor. 


Kayser (Julius Kayser & Co., 500 
Fifth Ave., New York 18, New York) 
$1.95. White, 10%-in. length. 
“Marvelour,” cotton. Bolton 
thumb. Hand sewed. Prixseam. 
Workmanship, good. Resistance to 
abrasion, good. Comparative shrink- 
age rating, fair. 


Kayser (Julius Kayser & Co.) $1. 
Black, 14%-in. length, picot edge. 
Set-in thumb. Chain stitched. In- 
seam. Workmanship, fair. Resis- 
tance to abrasion, very good. Fast- 
ness to dry crocking, good; to wet 
crocking, poor. Comparative shrink- 
age rating, fair. 





Kayser Chamoisette (Julius Kayser & 
Co.) $1. Black, 9%-in. length. 
“Leatherette,” cotton. Set-in 





thumb. Chain stitched. Half pique. 
Workmanship, fair. 


Resistance to 








abrasion, good. Fastness to dry 
crocking, good; to wet crocking, 
poor. Comparative shrinkage rat- 
ing, fair. 




















Set-in Thumb 


Bolton Thumb 








Shalimar 


Van Raalte 


Fownes Make 


Max Mayer's 


* 


(Shalimar Glove Co., 470 
Fourth Ave., New York 16, New 
York) $2.50. White, 9%-in. length. 
Cotton. Bolton thumb. Hand 
sewed. Prixseam. Workmanship, 
good. Resistance to abrasion, good. 
Comparative shrinkage rating, fair. 


(Van Raalte Co., Inc.) 
$1. White, 1034-in. length. ‘“Amer- 
suede,” rayon. Set-in thumb. Chain 
stitched. Inseam. Workmanship, 
good. Abrasion resistance, fair. 
Comparative shrinkage rating, poor. 


C. Not Recommended 


(Fownes Bros. & Co.) 
$1.50. Black, 1314-in. length. Ray- 
on. Set-in thumb. Chain stitched. 
Inseam. Workmanship, poor; break 
in side seam stitching caused hole, 
and there were many loose threads 
and stitches. Resistance to abra- 
sion, fair. Fastness both to dry and 
to wet crocking, poor. Stretched 
after washing. 


(Max Mayer & Co., 2 
Park Ave., New York 16, New York) 
98c. Black, 10%-in. length. Cot- 
ton. Set-in thumb. Chain stitched. 
Inseam. Workmanship, poor; stitch- 
ing too close to edge of fabric. Re- 
sistance to abrasion, good. Fast- 
ness to dry crocking, good; to wet 
crocking, poor. Comparative shrink- 
age rating, poor. 


Meyers Make (Meyers Make, Inc., 1 


Park Ave., New York 16, New York) 


Van Raalte 


Van Raalte 


Wear-Right 


$1.98. White, 10%-in. length. Cot- 
ton. Bolton thumb. Machine 
stitched. Overseam. Workmanship, 
poor; loose ends and irregular stitch- 
ing. Resistance to abrasion, good. 
Comparative shrinkage rating, poor. 


(Van Raalte Co., Inc., 
417 Fifth Ave., New York 16, New 
York) $1.50. Black, 15%-in. length. 
“Amersuede,”’ rayon. Set-in thumb. 
Chain stitched. Inseam. Work- 
manship, good. Resistance to abra- 
sion, fair. Fastness to dry crocking, 
fair; to wet crocking, poor. Com- 
parative shrinkage rating, poor. 


(Van Raalte Co., Inc.) 
$1. Black, 111%-in. length. ‘‘Doevel,”’ 


rayon. Set-in thumb. Chain 
stitched. Inseam. Workmanship, 
fair; stitching, untidy. Resistance 


to abrasion, poor. Fastness to dry 
crocking, good; to wet crocking, 
fair. Comparative shrinkage rating, 


poor. 


(Wimelbacher & Rice) 
$1.50. Black, 13%-in. length. 
“‘Doubleplex suede,” cotton. Set-in 
thumb. Chain stitched. Half pique. 
Workmanship, poor; many loose 
threads and raw edges inside gloves. 
Resistance to abrasion, good. Fast- 
ness both to dry and to wet crock- 
ing, poor. Comparative shrinkage 
rating, fair. 














Buy 
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— principal functions of a 
raincoat are of course to 
protect the wearer from inclem- 
ent weather and keep him dry. 
The special work or needs of 
the wearer will determine how 
effectively this must be done 
in any given case—coats that 
are only showerproof, for ex- 
ample, would be of little or no 
value to those whose duties re- 
quire them to be out in the 
rain for considerable periods. 
A raincoat for a policeman or 
railwayman, for example, must 
be strictly and lastingly rain- 
proof, not just approximately 
so, as would do for a business- 
man walking a few blocks to 
and from a train or bus. 
Another important point to 
be considered before making a 
purchase is whether the coat is 
to be used solely as a raincoat 
or as a combination raincoat 
and topcoat. If it is to serve 
simply as a raincoat, it should 
be purchased large and roomy 
enough to fit over a heavy 
sweater, jacket, or jacket and 
coat so that the necessary 
warmth in addition to protec- 
tion against rain will be afford- 
ed for winter wear. Combina- 


tion raincoats and topcoats are 
quite popular; they take the 
place of a spring overcoat or 
topcoat, and if provided with 
a detachable lining can be worn 
in mild weather as well as in 
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the cold winter weather. The 
combination coats are, how- 
ever, likely to be too heavy for 
summer use, but would often 
be useful in northern or moun- 
tain localities, where a topcoat 
may be needed. 

Waterproof, Rainproof, or 
Showerproof are the three main 
categories into which all rain- 
coats sold to ultimate consum- 
ers should be classified. A rain- 
coat which is truly waterproof 
gives the best protection; it is 
actually impenetrable to water, 
the pores of its fabric having 
been almost entirely closed. 
Such fabrics have the important 
disadvantage of being hot and 
uncomfortable to wear on any 
but really cold days. Such gar- 
ments are usually ventilated 
with holes under the armpits, 
but these do not suffice to give 
all needed ventilation and to 
prevent moisture from con- 
densing on the inside of the coat. 
Coats of rubberized fabric, py- 
roxylin-coated and other syn- 
thetic materials with cemented 
and taped seams are usually 
waterproof. Coats which are 


claimed to be water repellent,: 


shower resistant, or showerproof 
are garments which have been 
treated by various processes 
(Cravenette, Impregnole, Wat-a- 
tite, Zelan, etc.) which close the 
pores of the fabric against pass- 
age of water, but not of air, as 
waterproofing does. Among the 
chemicals used in the various 
proofing processes are wax 
emulsions, oils, or insoluble me- 
tallic soaps. Some of these may 
not be fast to washing or dry- 
cleaning. On the other hand 
it is not uncommon for some 
fabrics to increase in water re- 
pellent properties after dry- 


cleaning. This may be due to 
a physical change in the repel- 
lent caused by the dry-clean- 
ing solution or perhaps be the 
effect of a swelling of the fibers 
of the fabric which reduces its 
porosity. 

Consumers should remember 
that a showerproof garment 
gives the least protection 
against wet weather. A rain- 
proof fabric gives better pro- 
tection, and waterproof gar- 
ments the best protection (with 
the disadvantages already in- 
dicated). Many people have 
wondered why the lightweight 
material used in umbrellas, 
which often has excellent water 
repellent properties, cannot be 
used for raincoats. Actually 
it is not so much the material 
itself, as a rule, which has such 
superior water repellent prop- 
erties in an umbrella. The ef- 
fect is due to its being stretched 
very taut, and rain striking a 
tightly stretched material tends 
to bounce or roll off. In a 
raincoat the material is loose, 
and does not physically resist 
water penetration as a taut fab- 
ric does. 


CR’s Tests 


Four raincoats and four com- 
bination topcoats and raincoats 
were subjected to tests for abra- 
sion resistance, shrinkage after 
dry-cleaning, effect of dry-clean- 
ing on the collar and buckram 
(a collar-supporting material), 
tensile strength, and water repel- 
lency. Thread count and weight 
per square yard of the fabric 
were measured, and an evalu- 
ation of workmanship and con- 
struction was also made. The 
water repellency determina- 
tions were made with a hydro- 
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static tester, and while there 
was considerable difference in 
the degree of repellency be- 
tween the different coats, only 
one had high enough water-re- 
pellent properties to rank bet- 
ter than showerproof, the low- 
est of the three classifications 
that have been described. In 
fairness to the makers, it may 
be noted that of the garments 
that were labeled as to repel- 
lency, none claimed to be rain- 
proof or waterproof. (The Agua- 
scutum and Burberrys, both 
made in England, were not la- 
beled or tagged with degree 
of water repellency.) 


The table which follows 
shows the relative repellency 
expressed as the height of a 
column of water in centimeters 
required to penetrate a single 
layer of the fabric. The greater 
the height, the better the repel- 
lency. To be termed shower- 
proof a fabric should be able 
to resist without leakage a 
column of water 17 centimeters 
in height. To be rainproof it 
must resist a column of water 
50 centimeters in height. To 
be waterproof it must resist a 
column of water 50 centimeters 
in height for a pefiod of 1 hour. 


The Aquascutum and Bur- 
berrys were two of the three 
coats that were fully lined with 
a treated fabric. In both these 





' Recently the Textile Fabrics Association have 
adopted two minimum standards for water- 
re lient cloths under which fabrics are labeled 
urable water repellent’ for the one grade 
and “renewable water repellent" for the other 
grade. (Renewable seems to be a trade-devised 
euphemism for non-durable, but the problem is 
further complicated by the fact that the so-called 
durable water repellents are also non-durable. 
Correct nomenclature would put the emphasis not 
on the renewability of the treatment, but upon its 
transient or temporary character—its inability to 
stand dry-cleaning.) One of the requirements is 
that the former should withstand a minimum 
hydrostatic pressure of 25 centimeters and the 
latter 22 centimeters—a difference which would 
appear to be so small as to tend toward confusi: 
rather than informing the purchaser. Such onal 
differences do not, of course, warrant attem 
Fearentintion in the — terms applied. (The 
ile Fabrics Associa "s “water-repellency” 
standards are little better than the “ ‘a 
standards of the American 


8 A Association Tex- 
tile Chemists and Colorists and will tend to be 


even more confusing to the consumer by giving 
him what appears to be a still different basis for 


ting the 
ra ™ ee a property | a from the terms 

















After 3 
As Dry- 
Brand Received |Cleanings 
Alligator 
Weatherstyle 31 cm 28 cm. 
Rainfair Regent | 18 “ a” 
Wards _ ss 
Weathe Ranger i 18 
W eatherbee 35 29 
Wat-a-tite 
Ratnbreaker 29 * 26 * 
Aquascutum » a * 
Burberrys a pe * 














coats the water repellency was 
markedly improved when the 
test was made on the two fab- 
rics together, but in neither of 
these did the extra layer im- 
prove water repellency to a de- 
gree that would raise the coats 
from the showerproof class to 
the rainproof class as already 
defined. In the Wat-a-tite Rain- 
breaker which was fully lined 
but with a material of a differ- 
ent quality from the outer fab- 
ric, the two layers together gave 
such a large increase in water 
repellency as to put the coat 
into the rainproof class. It 
should be noted, however, that 
different parts of the same coat 
may show appreciably different 
degrees of water repellency. 

Only one of the coats listed, 
the Weatherbee, had a detach- 
able lining. This was fastened 
by buttons and was of a nap- 
ped woolen material closely 
woven, which should material- 
ly increase the warmth of the 
coat. The lining was of a type 
judged to have good service- 
ability. 


Combination Raincoats 
and Topcoats 


The workmanship in all of 
the coats in the following group 
was judged to be good. Tests 
showed all to be showerproof 
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but-none had the higher degree 
of water resistance currespond- 
ing to rainproof or waterproof 
garments. 

There was no shrinkage due 
to dry-cleaning in any of the 
coats. 

The photographs of the rain- 
coats were made after material 
had been removed from their 
lower edges for test purposes; 
thus the coats, with the excep- 
tion of the Burberrys and Aqua- 
scutum, are shown about 6 


* 











Apparatus used for determining 
degree of water resistance of 
a treated fabric 


The sample of the fabric to be tested és 
fastened in the holder or clamp A. The 
water tank B is connected to the fabric 
holder by a rubber tube in such manner 
that the end of the water column is in direct 
contact with the underside of the fabric. 
The tank of water B is raised at a constant 
rate by means of the motor and screw; this 
gradually increases the pressure of water 
on the fabric. When drops of water appear 
at three separate points on the upper side 
of the fabric, the hydrostatic pressure head 
(distance in centemeters between top of 
water in tank B and the plane of the fabric 
at A) is recorded. This gives a measure 
of the degree of water repellency,of the 
fabric, 





















inches shorter than they were 
as purchased. (In the two 
coats, construction was such 
that material for test could be 
secured from the inside so that 
the apparent length of the coats 
was unaffected.) 















































A. Recommended 


Alligator Weatherstyle (Alligator Co., 
St. Louis, New York, Los Angeles) 
$25.75. Fabric, gabardine of good 
quality. Weight, 84 oz. per sq. yd. 
(lightest of the coats of this type 
tested). Thread count, 130 x 68. 
Breaking strength: warp, 126 lIb.; 
filling, 57 lb. Resistance to abra- 
sion, about average. Half-lined with 
rayon twill fabric of medium qual- 
ity. Seams reinforced at points of 
strain, and all open seams bound 











with tape. Had two slash pockets 
lined with cotton muslin, and one 
inside pocket. Closure, fly front, 
with 5 buttons with extra button for 
collar closing. Resistance to water 
penetration, best of the four coats 
of the combination raincoat and top- 
coat type tested, and repellency was 
not significantly affected by 3 dry- 
cleanings. Judged first choice in 
group. 2 
Rainfair Regent (Rainfair Inc., Ra- 
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cine, Wis.) $27.50. Fabric, gab- 
ardine of good quality. Weight, 
914 oz. per sq. yd. Thread count, 
100 x 59. Breaking strength: warp, 
144 Ib.; filling, 70 lb. Resistance to 
abrasion, good, best of the 4 coats 
in this group. Half-lined with rayon 
twill fabric of medium quality. Seams 
reinforced at points of strain and 
bound with tape. Had two slash 
pockets and one inside pocket lined 
with cotton muslin. Closure, fly 
front, with 5 buttons. Resistance 
to water penetration, fair, but was 
found improved after dry-cleaning. 
Judged second choice in group. 2 


B. Intermediate 


Wards (Montgomery Ward's Cat. No. 


42—5301) $19.50, plus postage. 
Fabric, whipcord of fair quality. 
Weight, 1014 oz. per sq. yd. Thread 
count, 101 x 59. Breaking strength: 
warp, 143 lb.; filling, 76 lb. Resis- 
tance to abrasion, below average. 
Full-lined with rayon twill fabric of 











medium quality. Seams reinforced 
at points of strain, but seams were 
skimped. Had two patch pockets 
of same material as coat. « Closure, 
fly front, with 4 buttons. Resis- 
tance to water penetration, only fair. 
Repellency not significantly affected 
by dry-cleaning. 1 


WeatheRanger (Steins, 149 Fifth Ave., 


New York 10, New York) $22.50. 














Fabric, covert cloth of fair quality, 
Weight, 104% oz. per sq. yd. Thread 
count, 49 x 34. Breaking strength: 
warp, 61 Ib.; filling, 29.3 Ib. Regis. 
tance to abrasion, about average, 
Half-lined with rayon twill fabric of 
medium quality. Seams reinforced 
at points of strain, and all open 
seams bound with tape. Had two 
slash pockets lined with cotton mus- 
lin and one inside pocket. Closure, 
fly front, with 3 buttons. Resis- 
tance to water penetration, fair, 
when new and after dry-cleaning. 1 


Raincoats 


All of the following coats 


were shower proof; only the Wat- 
a-tite Rainbreaker was found to 
have the higher degree of water 
resistance corresponding to a 
rainproof garment. All four of 
these coats were of good quality. 


There was no shrinkage due 


to dry-cleaning in any of the 
coats. 


A. Recommended 


Wat-a-ttte Rainbreaker (Sears-Roe- 


buck’s Cat. No. 45—6481) $18.95, 
plus postage. Fabric, cotton poplin 
of fair quality. Weight, 5.85 oz. 
per sq. yd. Thread count, 108 x 52. 
Breaking strength: warp, 148 lb.; 
filling, 73 Ib. Resistance to abra- 
sion, about average. Fully lined 
with cotton poplin. No reinforcing 
tape used in seams. Had two slash 
pockets lined with cotton poplin, 











so constructed as to permit access 


* to pockets of suit without unbutton- 


ing raincoat. Closure, double- 
breasted front, and belt with 4 but- 
tons. Trench coat style with flap 
on right shoulder to provide tight 
closure at neck. Dry-cleaning caused 
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slight wrinkling of collar. Crediting 
the garment with the effect of two 
lavers of material which have had 
water-repellency treatment, this coat 
would be rated highest of all of the 
eight coats tested in water resistance; 
its repellency was not greatly af- 
fected by dry-cleaning. Not listed 
in latest Sears’ catalog, but may be 
available in retail stores. 1 


Weatherbee (Triangle Raincoat Co., 
Inc., New York, Youngstown, Ohio) 
$22.50. Fabric, cotton twill of good 
quality. Weight, 6.8 oz. per sq. yd. 
Thread count, 131 x 67. Breaking 
strength: warp, 177 lb.; filling, 57 
lb. Resistance of fabric to abrasion, 
ranked with Burberrys, as best of 
the 4 coats of this type tested. Fully 
lined with rayon twill fabric of med- 
ium quality; had also, for warmth, 
a removable lining of napped woolen 
material of good quality. No rein- 











forcing tape used, but visible seams 
were bound with tape. Had two 
slash pockets lined with rayon twill. 
Closure, fly front, with 5 buttons 
with extra collar closing button and 
strap. Dry-cleaning caused wrin- 
kling of collar. Ranked third in 


resistance to water penetration, but 
after dry-cleaning this was reduced 
by a significant amount, though fab- 
ric was still very good as a shower- 
resistant material. Workmanship, 
good. 1 


Aquascutum (British American Rain- 


coat Corp., 200 Fifth Ave., New 
York 10, New York) $25.50. Made 
in England. Fabric, cotton poplin 
of excellent quality. Weight, 3.7 
oz. per sq. yd. One of the two light- 
est weight coats tested. Thread 
count, 145 x 73. Breaking strength: 
warp, 129 Ib.; filling, 51 Ib. Resis- 
tance to abrasion, lowest of coats of 
this type tested. Full lining of same 











material as coat. Seams reinforced 
at points of strain. Had two slash 
pockets lined with same material as 
coat, so constructed as to permit 
access to pockets of suit without 
unbuttoning raincoat. Closure, fly 
front, with 7 buttons with extra 
buttons for collar closing. Resis- 
tance to water penetration, second 
best of all coats tested, but after dry- 
cleaning this resistance was reduced, 
though still very good as a shower- 
proof coat (considering the effect of 








Burberrys 





a single layer of the showerproof 
fabric only). Workmanship, supe- 
rior. 2 
(Distributed by Aber- 
crombie & Fitch, Madison Ave., & 
45th St., New York 17, New York) 
$38. Made in England. Fabric, 
cotton poplin of excellent quality. 
Weight, 3.7 oz. per sq. yd. Thread 











count, 164x 71. Breaking strength: 
warp, 121 lb.; filling, 52 Ib. Resis- 
tance to abrasion, one of two best 
of the 4 of this group. Full lining, 
of same material as coat. Armbholes 
and pocket supports reinforced with 
tape. Had two slash pockets of 
same material as coat, so constructed 
as to permit access to pockets of 
suit without unbuttoning raincoat. 
Closure, fly front, with 6 buttons 
with extra button for collar closing. 
Dry-cleaning caused slight wrinkling 
of collar. Resistance to water pene- 
tration, ranked with Weatherbee; it 
was not, however, greatly affected 
by dry-cleaning. Workmanship, 
very good. 3 
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* %* Corrections and Emendations to Consumers’ Research Bulletin * * 


Sree coe a ©The spelling of Valvolene and Valvo- . Safety Razor 

cw lene Penn should be Valvoline and 3.6 “Cou, 2 
Valvoline Penn. August "44 

Shompoos for The price of Marrow’s Mar-O-Oil 

p12, Co?” —- Shampoo should be 69c for 14 ounces 

July '44 instead of 47c. 
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Change the price of A.M.C. De- 
Luxe Thin blades to 50 for $1. The 
price given in the Bulletin (100 for 
$1.29) is found to have been a spe- 
cial sale price. The price per blade of this brand 
becomes 2c, instead of 1.29c. 












Peanut Butter— 


Sandwich Spread or Meat Substitute? 


N pre-war years something 

like a quarter of the peanut 
growers’ crop went into peanut 
butter and efforts have been 
made during the days of war- 
time shortages of meat to pro- 
mote peanut butter as an inex- 
pensive source of protein. 
Though the protein content of 
peanuts is around 26 percent, 
the well-known nutrition ex- 
pert, E. V. McCollum, has 
pointed out with respect to the 
quality of this protein that the 
protein of legumes is of low 
biological value, and that it is 
not improved by combination 
with foods of cereal origin, and 
for various reasons should not 
be consumed in liberal amounts. 
The peanut, oddly enough, is 
not really a nut but a goober 
pea, relative of the pea family 
which belongs to a large group 
known as legume seeds. (Beans 
are the other large class of leg- 
umes.) 

From a study made at the 
Illinois Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station of the digestibil- 
ity, protein content, and util- 
izability of the protein of pea- 
nuts, English walnuts, and pe- 
cans, the conclusions drawn 
were that none can be consid- 
ered a satisfactory meat sub- 
stitute from the standpoint of 
protein nutrition. Further, the 
researchers pointed out that 
peanuts fell far below meat in 
improving the body’s utiliza- 
tion of the proteins of white 
flour when eaten in combina- 
tion with them. Thus a beef 
sandwich was found to be far 
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more valuable as a source of 
protein than a peanut sand- 
wich. 

The other drawback to the 
use of peanuts as a protein food 
is that they are very high in 
fat, one-third to one-half, in 
fact. In the more concentrated 
form of peanut butter the pro- 
tein content is nearly 30 per- 
cent, the fat content around 46 
percent. 


Since it is easier to digest 
peanuts in a finely divided form, 
they are probably best eaten 
as peanut butter by most peo- 
ple. Because of its high fat 
content, it makes an excellent 
spread for bread—particularly 
in these days of butter short- 
ages. Peanuts and peanut but- 
ter are good sources of the B 
vitamins and also contain some 
vitamin A. They are rich in 
phosphorus and a fair source 
of iron. 


Peanut butter is a relatively 
easy product to make. Essen- 
tially it is finely ground pea- 
nuts, which have been roasted 
and blanched with a little ad- 
ded salt. The result has been 
that many have gone into the 
manufacturing business and 
one of the industry’schief prob- 
lems was, in pre-war days, 
overproduction. The other dif- 
ficulty was that the great quan- 
tity of low-quality peanut but- 
ter made that was turned out 
from inferior or dirty peanuts 
was, quite understandably, not 
popular with consumers and 
hurt the sale of all peanut but- 





ter. In order to remedy the 
situation, manufacturers of the 
better grades got together and 
asked the Federal Government 
to set up a standard of identity 
and quality grades for peanut 
butter. Effective September 1, 
1942, three grades were promul- 
gated: U.S. Grade A (Fancy), 
U.S. Grade C (Standard), and 
Off Grade. 

The main difference between 
the first two grades is Grade 
A’s freedom from particles of 
skins. Three types of peanut 
butter are defined according to 
fineness of grind: fine finish, 
which has a smooth texture; 
medium finish, which has a 
grainy texture; and coarse or 
“chunky” finish, which has 
chunks of peanuts in it. The 
best peanut butter is consid- 
ered by the trade to be that 
made from No. 1 Virginia-type 
peanuts and No. 1 Spanish- 
type nuts. The degree to which 
the peanuts are roasted is mea- 
sured by a standard color chart. 
According to the official defi- 
nition “‘seasoning or stabilizing 
ingredients or ingredients of nu- 
tritive value may be added to 
the product.”’ Salt is common- 
ly added and occasionally sugar. 
This definition is loose enough 
to permit manufacturers to hy- 
drogenate all or a part of the 
peanut oil extracted in crush- 
ing the nuts and then return it 
to the mix. While this process 
has the effect of hardening the 
oil and thus preventing it from 
separating from the ground nut 
particles, and also improving 
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its keeping qualities, it also de- 
stroys the linoleic acid content 
of the oil, a most important 
element of its nutritive value. 
Peanut butter that has not been 
subjected to the hydrogenation 
process will, therefore, have 
somewhat higher nutritional 


values. 
In order to determine their 


official government grade, CR 
had 12 widely-distributed 
grades of peanut butter scored 
by competent food chemists. 
All ratings are cr44. 


A. Recommended 


Beardsley's Grade A Peanut Butter (J. 
W. Beardsley’s Sons, Newark, N.]J.; 
Eastport, Maine) 24c a lb. Labeled 
“U.S. No. 1 Grade Peanuts with 
salt.” Graded Fancy, Medium Roast.1 

Boscul Nutty Spread (Wm. S. Scull 
Co., Camden, N.J.; Rochester, N.Y.; 
Dayton, Ohio) 28c a lb. Labeled 
“Made from choice No. 1 Grade 
Peanuts and Salt.” Graded Fancy, 
Light Roast. 1 

Beech-Nut Brand Peanut Butter (Beech- 
Nut Packing Co., Canajoharie, N.Y.) 
33c a lb. Labeled “U.S. Grade A 
Made from U.S. Grade 1 Spanish & 
Virginia Peanuts and Salt.” Graded 
Fancy, Dark Roast. 2 

Frank's Jumbo Brand Peanut Butter 
(The Frank Tea & Spice Co., Cin- 
cinnati) 37calb. Labeled ‘Made 


from Peanuts and Salt.” Graded 
Fancy, Light Roast. 3 
Peanut Crunch (Holsum Products, 
Brooklyn, Cleveland, Kansas City, 
Milwaukee) 39calb. Labeled “An 
improved Peanut Butter—The best 
part of the best peanuts with salt 
added.” Graded Fancy, Light Roast.3 


Planters Highest Grade Peanut Butter 
(Planters Nut & Chocolate Co., Suf- 
folk, Va.; Wilkes-Barre, Pa.; San 
Francisco) 8%-oz. jar, 24c (45c a 
lb.). Labeled in part “Ingredients: 
Blanched Roasted Peanuts and Salt 
... The Peanut Butter in this jar 
is guaranteed. Made exclusively 
from United States Grade No.° 1 
Peanuts.” Graded Fancy, Dark 
Roast. 3 


> * * 


As noted in the text of this article, 
the hydrogenation process produces a 
modification of the fatty acid content 
of the oil which is nutritionally un- 
desirable. Peanut butters of this type 
should perhaps receive a B rating, in 
comparison with those in which the oil 
is left in its natural state. The follow- 
ing three peanut butters in this group 
contained hydrogenated oil: 


Heinz Peanut Butter (H. J. Heinz Co., 
Pittsburgh) 34c a Ib. Labeled in 
part ‘Made from Virginia and Span- 
ish Peanuts, Salt, Hydrogenated Pea- 
nut Oil.”” Graded Fancy, Dark Roast.2 

Derby's Peter Pan Peanut Butter (Derby 
Foods, Inc., Chicago) 12-oz. jar, 
28c (37c a lb.). Labeled “Ingredi- 
ents: Carefully selected radiant heat 


roasted peanuts; hydrogenated pea- 
nut oil; salt and sugar.” Graded 
Fancy, Light Roast. 3 


Skippy Chunk Style” Peanut Butter 
(Rosefield Packing Co., Ltd., Ala- 
meda, Calif.) 39calb. Labeled in 
part “Oil Modified by Hydrogena- 
tion. Made of U.S. Grade No. 1 
Peanuts seasoned with Salt and Sug- 
ar.” Graded Fancy, Light Roast. 3 


B. Intermediate 


Ann Page Peanut Butter (A. & P. 
Co., 420 Lexington Ave., New York 
17, New York) 25c a lb. Labeled 
“‘Made from a choice blend of roasted 
peanuts, seasoned with salt.” Graded 
Standard, Heavy Roast. 1 


Chunk-E-Nut (Chunk-E-Nut Prod- 
ucts Co., Philadelphia and Pitts- 
burgh) 26c a lb. Labeled in part 
“The New Kind of Peanut Butter. 
Chunk-E-Nut contains chewy bits 
of peanuts that give you a thrilling 
new taste. This product is prepared 
by our own process from choice No. 
1 U.S. Grade Peanuts. Pure Salt 
added.” Graded Standard, Light 
Roast. 1 


C. Not Recommended 


Skippy Creamy Peanut Butter (Rose- 
field Packing Co., Ltd.) 39c a Ib. 
Labeled in part “Oil Modified by 
Hydrogenation. Made of U.S. Grade 
No. 1 Peanuts Seasoned with Salt 
and Sugar.” Graded Somewhat Ran- 
cid—Off Grade, Light Roast. 3 


Srees for Men's Shoes 


Mc: consumers know now 
that the life of a pair of 
shoes may be prolonged and 
their good appearance made to 
last much longer by regular use 
of shoe trees. 

Although leather regains its 
shape well if it is allowed to 
rest and dry out naturally, when 
shoes are removed from the 
foot they have a tendency to 
“curl up”’ with the toes turning 
upward, and they go out of 
shape in other ways as well. 
(The upward turning of the 
sole is due to the fact that on 


drying the upper leather shrinks 
more than the sole.) The use 
of shoe trees will prevent this; 
they hold the leather of the 
upper in smooth condition, so 
as to prevent development of 
unsightly creases and wrinkles. 

If a wet shoe is allowed to 
dry out without being held in 
position by trees; the body part 
will tend to shrink more than 
the tips and counter which are 
supported. Furthermore, when 
the foot is put into this shoe 
after it has dried out, and the 
wearer's weight is applied, there 
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can be an uncomfortable pres- 
sure against the top of the front 
part of the foot, and the vamp 
of the shoe itself is likely to be 
damaged in time, if not im- 
mediately, by cracking and 
checking. The vamp is sub- 
ject to constant strain and flex- 
ing in service, and the front of 
the shoe tree has special pro- 
tective value for the vamp, 
which is the most vulnerable 
part of the shoe. 

Perhaps the best rule to fol- 
low in shoe care is to alternate 
your shoes as much as possible 

















allowing the extra pairs to air 
and to dry out on shoe trees. 
This is particularly important 
in the case of persons who find 
that their feet perspire freely, 
for perspiration has a definite 
and fairly rapid deteriorating 
effect on both the leather and 
the linings of shoes. 


Types of Trees 


Shoe trees are made in two 
general types: “‘full’’ and “‘half”’ 
styles. The full trees are de- 
signed to fit the contour of the 
shoe at both the front and heel. 
Half trees do not have a full 
heel form but have some sort 
of projection or rod designed to 
rest against the inside of the 
back of the heel. 

The half-type trees have the 
advantage of simple design and 
of cheapness, and some find 
them more convenient to use 
since they can be very easily 
inserted into the toe. They 
are easy, too, to adjust to size. 

Some like to insert trees in 
such a way that the shoe is 
stretched very tightly. Such 
persons will probably prefer the 
half-type trees. This method 
of use of the trees is open to 
some objection, however, in 
that if the shoe is stretched too 
rigidly it may be thrown out 
of shape and even be somewhat 
uncomfortable at first, when 
worn later. Further, since 
leather will stretch when warm 
and moist and contract when 
cold and dry, the leather is 
stretched to an unnatural 
shape. 

A shoe tree should be ad- 
justed so that it is just the right 
length to support the shoe, yet 
does not stretch the leather too 
much when inserted; over- 
stretching subjects stitching, 
cementing, and leather to ex- 
cessive strains and is sure to 
shorten the service life of the 
shoe. Thus it is better to err 
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Use of a shoe tree would have prevented 
the toes of these shoes from turning up and 
would have helped keep the leather of the 
upper from becoming wrinkled. 








* 





on the side of trees being a 
little undersize rather than 
oversize. ° 

Care must be taken to pur- 
chase shoe trees that are ad- 
justable to a certain extent to 
meet the variations that will 
be found in anyone’s shoe ward- 
robe. The adjusting device 
should be convenient to oper- 
ate and should have close in- 
tervals so that the tree may be 
made to conform closely to the 
correct length. 


Adjustment 


Wartime restrictions on the 
use of metals have had their 
effect on shoe trees and par- 
ticularly on the types of ad- 
justing devices used. Wartime 
treas are made all, or almost 
entirely, of wood, and the length 
adjustment is most often made 
by means of a wooden peg and 
holes which are drilled at dif- 
ferent intervals, whereas some 
of the pre-war trees were so 
made that they could be very 
easily and exactly manipulated. 
Of the new types of adjusters, 
the most successful is that which 
uses a wooden screw (see the 


adjustment of the Fit-ALL), 
Ventilation 


Many trees are made with 
slots or holes in the front to 
allow for ventilation of the shoe. 
This is desirable, in that it 
makes for better drying of mois- 
ture and reduces the likelihood 
of molds developing. The harm 
that might be done to leather 
by an unduly protracted period 
of drying is indicated by the 
fact that all-metal trees made 
without perforations for ven- 
tilation have shown marked ef- 
fects of corrosion after being 
used in shoes for a time. 

In selecting trees for exam- 
ination, Consumers’ Research 
included one pair of a new type 
of tree called Wings. Wings 
are made of a paperboard com- 
position, and are opened out 
by the buyer before being in- 
serted into the shoes; in use, 
they shape themselves more or 
less to fit the particular shoe 
in which they are inserted. Es- 
sentially Wings consist of bent 
cardboard supports for the up- 
per and the sole of the front 
of the shoe; they are not de- 
signed to stretch the shoe the 
long way—from heel to toe. 
Their wear-life would not be 
comparable with that of metal 
or wooden shoe trees, but on 
account of their lightness they 
would be especially valuable 
for occasional use and for those 
who must travel a good deal. 

Only one pair of all-metal 
trees was secured for this test, 
as shoe trees of metal have been 
practically off the market for 
a year or more. It may be 
assumed, however, that they 
will be among the items that 
will be available rather soon 
during the reconversion period. 
Consumers’ Research will make 
further studies as soon as good 
metal trees are available again. 
The Amco metal trees were 
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very convenient to use and 
they have been much appreci- 
ated by the military because 
of their lightness and small 
space taken compared with 
most other shoe trees. They 
are, however, weakly construct- 
ed at the joining between the 
longitudinal shaft and the toe 
section and breakage at this 
point occurs in service. 


CR’s Ratings 


It is believed that the sam- 
ples selected by CR for test 
very well cover the present mar- 
ket, for practically all types 
that are seen in stores and wide- 
ly distributed by the catalog 
houses were included in the ex- 
amination. 

The ratings of the shoe trees 
are based upon judgments of 
details of construction, work- 
manship, ease of adjustment, 
and interval of adjustment. It 
was considered desirable for a 
shoe tree to have as few pieces 
as possible, since with trees 
consisting of several separable 
pieces, the loss of one piece 
such as an adjusting pin or peg 
might mean that the tree would 
be unusable unless a new piece 
could be improvised. 


A. Recommended 


C. S. Pierce, Fit-ALL (C. S. Pierce 
Co., Brockton, Mass.) $1.15. Two- 
piece ‘‘half’’ style wooden trees, with 
split front providing ventilation. Ad- 
justable over a range of 134 in. by 
means of a wooden screw and a rod 





sliding in slot between two halves 


of toe part (a desirable feature). 
This construction permitted easy 
and close adjustment of the tree to 
the desired length. Easily inserted 
into shoe. 2 


Vic-Tree Valet (Rochester Shoe Tree 
Co., 60 Cumberland St., Rochester, 
N.Y.; Sears-Roebuck’s Cat. No. 25 
9750) $1.79 plus postage. Three- 
piece ‘‘full’’ style wooden trees, with 
three slots in toe-piece for ventila- 
tion. Adjustable over a range of 144 





in. by means of a pin fitting into 
five holes; adjustment interval 5/16 
in. (amply close). Fairly easy to 
adjust, though some of the holes 
were a bit too small. Tree was 
easily inserted into shoe. 3 


B. Intermediate 


Wings (J. L. Sommer Mfg. Co., New- 
ark, N.J.) $1 for 3 pairs. Men's 
size, large. A one-piece paper- 


board device designed to be opened 
out, its wings folded back, and 
pushed as far as possible into the 
shoe. Allowed proper. ventilation. 
While Wings would have a relatively 
short life, they have a great advan- 
tage in their lightness and compact- 





ness, and they would warrant an A 
rating if purchased primarily for use 
in traveling or for military personnel, 
especially women. Wéings are made 
in two sizes, Large and Medium, for 
men’s shoes, and two sizes, Regular 
and Small, for women’s shoes. 1 


Economy (Rochester Shoe Tree Co.; 


Sears-Roebuck’s Cat. No. 25—9751) 
$1 plus postage. Three-piece wooden 


we 
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trees, “half” style, with no provision 
for ventilation. Adjustable over a 
range of 14 in. by means of a peg 
and 7 holes giving an adjustment 
interval of 4 in. (only 6 holes usable 
in the pair examined). Fairly easy 
to adjust and insert. 

Nobby Shoe Tree (George E. Belcher 
Co., Stoughton, Mass.) 92c. One- 
piece “half” type wooden trees, with- 
out slots or other provision for ven- 
tilation. Self-adjusting over a lim- 
ited range (34 in.) by means of self- 





contained spring which compresses 
when trees are inserted and which 
then acts to hold tree tight in the 
shoe. Very convenient to use and 
easiest of the shoe trees tested to 
insert. 2 
Miller V Tree (O. A. Miller Treeing 
Machine Co., Branch of United Shoe 
Machinery Corp., Plymouth, N.H.) 
$1.74. Three-piece “full” type 
wooden trees, with slots for ventila- 





tion. Adjustable over a range of 
1% in. by use of a peg fitting 2 holes 
in tree, and 3 in slot, giving 5 posi- 
tions, with an adjustment interval 
of 3/16 in. to 7/16 in. (amply close). 
Easy to insert in shoe, but arrange- 
ment for length adjustment rather 
unsatisfactory. Would rate A if 
regularly used for shoes of the same 
size, eliminating need for frequent 
adjustment. 3 


C. Not Recommended 
Amco (American Merchandise Dis- 
tributors, Chicago) 23c. Two-piece 
all-metal trees, with one large and 
one small hole in toe-piece for ven- 
tilation. Adjustable over a range of 
25% in. with 8 holes giving an adjust- 
ment interval of % in. each. Easy 
to adjust and easy$to operate, after 


















was mastered (to avoid tips of ad- 


justment wires slipping out of their 


holes). Constructional weakness at 
point of joining of longitudinal shaft 
to the toe section. Would merit a 
better rating if necessary changes in 
details of construction were made. 
On account of lightness and com- 
pactness, would warrant a more fa- 


the proper technique of handling 





vorable rating even with present 
defects, if purchased primarily for 
use in traveling or for military dress 
shoes of the size which they would 
fit correctly. (Advertising on the 
card grossly misrepresented the trees, 
indicating that they would fit any 
men’s or women’s shoes. No size 
marking appeared on the card or on 
the trees themselves.) 1 


She P-efahricated House 


ucH has been written 
about the Dream House 

of the post-war period. Some 
of the dreams will no doubt 
come true, eventually, but un- 
fortunately the impression has 
been created that immediate 
post-war building will embody 
all or at least many of these 
“exciting” changes. It is a dis- 
couraging fact, however, that 
invention frequently precedes 
availability by a considerable 
period of time, especially in the 
field of consumer goods. Many 
of the wonders so glowingly 
painted in articles and propa- 
ganda literature about post-war 
dwellings have been known for 
years, but for reasons of cost 
or difficulty of maintenance, or 
for other reasons, have been 
put only to limited uses, per- 
haps in large industries, or have 
been neglected altogether; for 
example, the Cottrell electro- 
static precipitation process, in- 
vented some thirty years ago, 
should have abolished long since 
the nuisance of smoke from in- 
dustrial plants in our cities, 
and might have been developed 
to the extent of providing do- 
mestic dust-precipitating units 
for homes. Nevertheless, it was 
only recently that experimental 
units of a simlar device (West- 
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By ALLEN R. GREENLEAF 





inghouse Prectptron) were put 
into domestic use. 

There will be, no doubt, 
many new products of the ut- 
most importance to home build- 
ers and home owners which will 
follow shortly after material 
and labor become available at 
the close of the European-phase 
of the Second World War. Pub- 
lic demand and the extent to 
which competition will enter 
into the production and dis- 
tribution of some of these new 
appliances will determine 
whether the initially high prices 
will continue. 

Some of the more glamorous 
devices, such as door bells that 
transmit pictures of people seek- 
ing entrance, panel heating sup- 
plied through pipes or wires 
concealed in wall or floor struc- 
tures, special glass which lets 
in ultra-violet but minimizes 
heat losses‘on cold days, are 
applicable to any type of house, 
but public imagination will of- 
ten tend to regard them as in- 





tegral parts of the prefabri- 
cated house. Consumers are 
likely to assume that the pre- 
fabricated house will be manu- 
factured complete with each 
piece correctly numbered at a 
distant plant, delivered on a 
truck by three or four husky 
workmen who will then turn 
to and set the whole thing up 
on your lot and fasten it to- 
gether with an assortment of 
bolts, nuts, cotter pins, and 
pipe fittings. 


Relative Costs 


A good many of the millions 
of people who hope to own a 
new house in the low or med- 
ium price ranges after the war 
are interested in the widely 
publicized possibility of mak- 
ing an important saving in the 
cost by purchasing a house of 
one of the types known as “‘pre- 
fabricated,”’ instead of having 
one built by the conventional 
methods. With some excep- 
tions, prefabricated construc- 
tion implies a structural sys- 
tem using frame sections, and 
wood, building board or metal 
panels which are pre-cut in a 
variety of standardized sizes; 
some progress has been reported 
also in the prefabrication of 
cement concrete panels of suit- 
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able sizes. Although the possi- 
bility of applying volume pro- 
duction methods to the fabrica- 
tion of such sections would ap- 
pear to permit considerable sav- 
ings, there have been some 
striking illustrations of failure 
of such methods in the field be- 
cause the problem had been 
thought through incompletely 
owing to the architect's lack of 
familiarity with the problemsof 
everyday living for people of 
small or moderate income as 
well as his lack of experience 
with materials, such as con- 
crete slabs used in new forms 
and dimensions. There seems 
to be reasonable ground for 
the assertion that at present 
a builder who knows his busi- 
ness well can compete on even 
terms with prefabrication, and 
can often produce a house of 
equal or better quality at lower 
cost. There are certainly some 
conditions under which pre- 
fabrication carries an impor- 
tant advantage over the or- 
dinary building methods. Per- 
haps its chief utility will be in 
cases where speed of construc- 
tion is a determining factor 
and where the occupation of 
the dwelling may be for a short 
period or a period which can- 
not be determined in advance, 
so that the house may be put 
only to a relatively short peri- 
od of use or may be transformed 
for some other purpose after a 
term of a few years. 

Some firms have for years 
done a moderate amount of 
business in houses of this type, 
in several standardized designs, 
but most such units have been 
summer camps or small houses; 
a great many of such houses 
have been built for govern- 
ment emergency housing pro- 
jects. In large housing de- 


velopments, the houses are usu- 
ally all of the same design, or 
of two or three designs at most; 









Three simple and attractive houses con- 
structed with standard panels or basic 
parts, illustrating one type of prefabrica- 
tion. The top picture and the one at the 
right are demountable; some modification 
in design is made to permit easy dis- 
assembling of the house for special projects 
or in localities where changes in the nature 
of population or transportation conditions 
are expected at some future period. 








Photographs by Rodney McCay Morgan 


Courtesy of American Houses, Inc., New York City 














in many cases they are ‘“‘de- 
mountable,” in order that they 
may be readily disassembled 
and moved to another location 
as required. Larger prefabri- 
cated houses have been con- 
structed in limited numbers and 
greater variety. 


Modernized Construction 
Methods and Materials 


The most recently proposed 


* 


methods of factory prefabrica- 
tion are based upon the use of 
the ‘‘stressed-covering”’ prin- 
ciple which has proved so suc- 
cessful in airplane construction. 
Structural panels so built are 
light, rigid and strong, and can 
be used to replace conventional 
structures, with an important 
saving in weight. The Forest 


Products Laboratory in 1935 
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developed this idea, and built 
a small house embodying it. 
In the Forest Products Labo- 
ratory design, the wall panels 
were made up of two sheets of 
Y4 in. plywood glued to 1% in. 
x % in. ribs, and replaced the 
conventional construction us- 
ing 2 in. x 4 in. studs with the 
customary sheathing combined 
with an outside covering of sid- 
ing and the interior finish of 
lath and plaster, or their equiv- 
alents. 

Later, panels were made 
thicker in order to provide space 
for insulating material and a 
vapor barrier necessary to pre- 
vent deterioration of the wood 
and paint coating from the 
outward migration and con- 
densation of moisture in very 
cold weather. Tests have 
shown this type of construc- 
tion to be much stronger than 
is required by most building 
codes or by practical consider- 
ations. The plywoods now in 
use are not bonded with glue, 
but with plastics, often of the 
thermosetting type, which 
make the plywood waterproof. 
Some plywoods will contain a 
core or “‘ply’’ of aluminum. In- 
stead of plywood, some manu- 
facturers will use some of the 
building boatds of pressed fi- 
brous material or of laminated 
material other than wood. To 
provide the tremendous quan- 
tities needed for war purposes, 
there has been extensive over- 
building in the aluminum and 
magnesium industries, as to 
both production of the metals 
and their fabrication, and it 
seems probable that with rea- 
sonable economy and efficiency 
in production and distribution 
of these metals and alloys, they 
will find considerable applica- 
tion in sheet form as well as in 
structural shapes, at costs which 
will permit their wide use in 
home building. It is to be hoped 
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that their cost to the consumer 
will not be inflated by an ex- 
cessive amount of advertising 
and promotional work and at- 
tempts to make them out to be 
unique and special materials 
with respect to which the con- 
sumer must not examine too 
closely as to the comparative 
costs. 


The steel industry with its 
huge production capacity will 
compete in this market; one of 
the prominent prefabricators 
(Gunnison Housing Corp.) has 
become a subsidiary of United 
States Steel Corporation. Met- 
al offers some advantages over 
wood or wood-like materials, 
particularly, perhaps, in the 
space saving which it makes 
possible. Permanent decorative 
finishes for metal are as readily 
available as for wood. 


By the employment of these 
and similar methods, houses 
can be manufactured in a num- 
ber of standardized models and 
sold as “‘packages,’’ or a semi- 
prefabrication method of oper- 
ation can be adopted, by which 
panels of the necessary sizes 
and shapes can be cut to meet 
the requirements of plansdrawn 
up by architects. 


Recent magazine articles and 
advertising have stressed the 
fact that factory prefabrica- 
tion is superior to conventional 
construction because the panels 
are cut and assembled by ac- 
curate machinery and methods. 
For this reason, it is asserted, 
houses so built will be tighter 
and more rigid than conven- 
tionally built houses. While 
this sounds reasonable, there 
seems to be no reason in fact 
why substantially the same ad- 
vantages cannot be obtained 
in any house simply by design- 
ing it to use structural panels 
of the same type, in standard 
sizes. 








Obstacles to Prefabrication 


While mass production meth- 
ods, particularly if a factory 
offers only a limited number of 
designs, should reduce the cost 
of the various units of a house, 
and probably the cost of ag: 
sembly, there are offsetting 
items of expense to be consid- 
ered. A complete house, suit- 
able for all-weather occupation, 
includes a foundation, whether 
it be the walls of a cellar or a 
cement slab; neither the exca- 
vation nor the foundation or 
other masonry are factory pre- 
fabricated, but must be pro- 
duced at the site, and the cost 
of this work is an important 
percentage of the total cost of 
a house. It is important that 
this very considerable cost be 
taken into consideration when 
comparing the cost of prefabri- 
cation with that of conventional 
building methods. Some man- 
ufacturers will write fully in- 
clusive contracts. 


Building ordinances in dif- 
ferent municipalities are far 
from standardized, and a large 
proportion of them are hope- 
lessly out of date, and in many 
ways not adapted to modern 
construction methods; for that 
reason, when the building is to 
be erected within the city lim- 
its, it may be necessary to make 
costly changes in the factory- 
prefabricated house before it 
will be passed as acceptable by 
the building inspector. Build- 
ing codes, especially in many 
of the large’cities, are notorious- 
ly footballs for politicians, and 
sometimes embody unreason- 
able restrictions dictated by 
shrewd lobbyists representing 
labor or vested manufacturing 
or contracting interests; at- 
tempts to have much needed 
changes made are subject to 
stiff and usually successful op- 
position. For this reason some 


























of the manufacturers of pre- 
fabricated houses plan to con- 
fine their sales to the smaller 
outlying communities, where 
building codes can be more 
readily modernized as neces- 
sary. In some localities, espe- 
cially in the larger cities, again, 
hostility on the part of labor 
organizations may be encoun- 
tered, and it may be found diff- 
cult to get a house erected at 
all, if it calls for unconventional 
or limited use of customary la- 
bor and skills, or exorbitant 
“working permit’’ charges or 
the equivalent may be exacted, 
which will raise the cost con- 
siderably. Several manufac- 
turers of prefabricated housing 
hope to be in a position to ob- 
viate this difficulty by main- 
taining their own construction 
crews, which will perform all 
the necessary operations of 
erecting a house and putting 
it into readiness for the new 
owner to move in. 


Other Approaches 
to Prefabrication 


A variant of this type of pre- 
fabrication is the use of units, 
such as a kitchen unit which 
includes all built-in cabinets, 
closets, shelves, and even the 
stove, sink, refrigerator, and 
wall panels containing the 
plumbing pipes, electric wiring 
and outlets; bathroom units 
complete with all fixtures; 
closet units; utility room units; 
etc. These units may be as- 
sembled in any of various com- 
binations, thus giving the home 
owner somewhat greater scope 
for satisfying his own ideas as 
to the arrangement or appear- 
ance of his house. The use of 
units has had a limited applica- 
tion in conventional construc- 
tion, as, for example; the use in 
apartments of a kitchen unit 
comprising stove (gas or elec- 
tric), sink, refrigerator and stor- 


age closets, combined with ap- 
propriate working space. 

A second method of prefab- 
rication is known as site pre- 
fabrication, but more accurate- 
ly described as precutting. This 
is most adaptable to a real es- 
tate development, when a fair- 
ly large number of houses is to 
be erected by a single owner 
or operator. By this method, 
the manufacturer sets up a mill 
on the premises to machine the 
various parts to size prepara- 
tory to their assembly into the 
house. The method is more 
flexible than is factory prefab- 
rication both as to the variety 
of houses which can be made 
and as to better assurance of 
compliance of the building with 
local regulations. A local 
builder who has sufficient capi- 
tal and engineering and plan- 
ning skills available can avail 
himself of this method, and can 
utilize local labor. 

-A partial approach to pre- 
fabrication is the use of what 
are known as “‘packages.”” A 
package may contain a com- 
plete window with its frame 
and hardware, a complete door 
with frame and hardware, a 
kitchen cabinet or other form 
of built-in furniture, a stair- 


case, a fireplace form, etc. A, 


door or window which has been 
fitted to its frame by factory 
machinery is likely to fit more 
accurately and therefore to 
work more smoothly and to be 
more weather-tight than is one 
fitted by a carpenter using hand 
tools; if it has been well de- 
signed and engineered, it should 
stand up longer with less need 
for repair or maintenance. On 
the. other hand, premanufac- 
tured parts which fitted cor- 
rectly at the factory may re- 
quire some hand fitting on the 
job because of those dimen- 
sional changes which occur with 
changes in humidity, especially 
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if the parts remain unassembled 
for a considerable time or are 
stored under poor conditions 
that permit some parts to be- 
come wet with rain or snow, or 
do’ not give uniform exposure 
to the air for ventilation. 

Use of ‘‘packages”’ can effect 
an important saving of time 
and labor at the site. This is 
not a new development, since 
several such items were avail- 
able over 25 years ago, but the 
variety has increased and im- 
provements have been made. 
The idea has more value than 
may be apparent on the face 
of it, because a great deal of 
the time of owner and builder 
is spent in working out, formal- 
ly or otherwise, ‘“‘bills of mate- 
rials’’ necessary to complete as- 
sembly of a unit, and much time 
is often wasted when the job 
is nearly done by the discovery 
that something is still missing 
and must be supplied, which is 
also missing from local stocks, 
and can be furnished only after 
considerable delay and perhaps 
correspondence or expensive 
long-distance telephone calls to 
the mill or jobber. 

Ease of removal and re-erec- 
tion or “‘portability’’ has been 
stressed in many discussions of 
the prefabricated houses. Most 
manufacturers who offer this 
feature build “demountable” 
houses, which can be disas- 
sembled into the original. sec- 
tions and moved to another lo- 
cation as desired. Goodyear 
Tire & Rubber Co. consider 
portability the most important 
feature, and their announced 
product is to be a small house 
with collapsible rooms, which 
can be transported over the 
highways without necessity for 
disassembling; a glorified vari- 
ety of truck-trailer. The house 
will be so arranged that it can 
be readily connected up with 
the water, sewer, electric and 

















gas utilities at each successive 
site. Corporations which have 
temporary construction or pros- 
pecting work for which they 
may wish to furnish housing 
facilities in regions where other 
suitable housing is lacking, 
-would make extensive use of 
such an arrangement. This 
type of dwelling would appear 
to have only very little adapta- 
tion for other uses; it might 
fill the needs of such as field 
engineers, mining experts, ap- 
praisers, and the like who by 
choice or necessity must make 
frequent changes of residence. 


Practical Considerations 


There has been and prob- 
ably will continue to be con- 
siderable propaganda for pre- 
fabrication, especially factory 
prefabrication, and the ill-ad- 
vised articles purporting to de- 
scribe the post-war ‘miracle 
house,” both prefabricated and 
conventionally built, will no 
doubt continue to appear in 
the popular magazines, whose 
concern is with something ‘‘new 
and interesting” and rarely, if 
at all, with the hard, often un- 
pleasant, technical realities 
underlying the articles which 
are used to fill their pages. The 
building industry has come to 
recognize the fact that this 
ballyhoo is likely to do them 
more harm than good, and is 
trying to discourage it; so dis- 
turbing is this situation, that 
one trade magazine, Practical 
Builder, has even gone to the 
length of employing an adver- 
tising agency to debunk this 
sort of thing. 

The hard fact is that no man- 
ufacturer is yet in a position to 
write specifications and make 
a firm price on a house, and 
will not be until the recon- 
version chaos in Washington 
clears up, and he is able to 
discover what materials will be 
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available or what he will be 
permitted to use, and what they 
will cost him. He can only 
describe in general terms his 
proposed method of operation, 
or in the case of certain manu- 
facturers like Homasote, state 
that his plan is built around 
his particular product. In one 
respect the conventional builder 
is in a somewhat better posi- 
tion, in that because he can 
make substitutions, he is not 
dependent upon an assured 
large supply of any one type of 
material, as is the manufac- 
turer using mass production 
methods. Furthermore, he is 
less likely to attempt to distort 
his design in order to make 
maximum use of a particular 
type of material or unit than a 
manufacturer who is using his 
building design as a means of 
enlarging the outlet for a par- 
ticular type of product. It 
seems likely that, except pos- 
sibly for' very small houses in 
the lowest price brackets, pre- 
fabrication will not get under 
way in important volume until 
after conventional construction 
has gotten back into its stride. 

While prefabricators have 
had varied experience in build- 
ing government housing pro- 
jects, there is some doubt as 
to how much value this ex- 
perience may have with respect 
to the building of houses in the 
types, sizes, and price range 
which will be demanded by the 
post-war market. The govern- 
ment’s experiences with some 
of its buildings and the gross 
failures of design and details 
that were present in them, have 
been the subject of much crit- 
ical comment in the press in 
regions where overambitious 
war-housing projects were es- 
tablished with poor architec- 
tural services, freak designing 
“experts,” and many other 
handicaps. In any event, the 


“consumer of housing” would 
do well to remember that the 
first houses, however attrac- 
tively they may be presented 
in the prospectuses or by dem- 
onstrations, will very likely 
have serious defects of livabil- 
ity or durability—these, of 
course, may be remedied in 
those built later, but that wiil 
be little help to the family that 
wants to live in one without 
waiting for the “bugs” to be 
ironed out. 

When prefabrication does be- 
come a fact, and it doubtless 
will become important for some 
types of homes and in some 
places, the prospective owner 
will do well to approach first 
those manufacturers who plan 
to assume the entire contract 
for building the house, from 
cellar excavation to wallpaper 
(if any) and determine what 
values are offered in contracts 
containing definite and complete 
specifications and a firm price, 
a price with no ifs, ands, buts, 
conditions, or contingencies. 

The contract should contain 
a provision that the manufac- 
turer guarantees full compli- 
ance with all building ordi- 
nances, and that proper official 
inspection and approval shall 
be a prerequisite to acceptance 
of and payment for the house 
by the owner. The specifica- 
tions should be such as will 
make the house eligible for an 
FHA insured mortgage; under 
pre-war regulationssucha mort- 
gage could be issued up to 90% 
of the aggregate value of house 
and lot if that were $6000 or 
less; or up to 80% of values 
over $6000. The specifications 
should also be such that there 
can be no question of the 
house’s being salable if sell- 
ing should be necessary or de- 
sired. ‘‘Freak’’ houses of any 
sort are always a very serious 
risk to anyone who might need 











to recover the money which he 
put in the house and who can- 
not afford to regard it as an 
interesting experiment in de- 
sign and building. Architects, 
very naturally, like such ex- 
periments. The architect's 
clients would usually be well ad- 
vised to leave them alone. 

The advent of prefabrication 
may indirectly effect improve- 
ments in conventional build- 
ing, because builders may find 
it necessary, in order to main- 
tain a competitive position, to 
adopt some of the desirable 
and cost-saving features of pre- 
fabrication, especially perhaps 
the rigid panel type of con- 


R CENTURIES, the conva- 

lescent has received beef 
broth while recuperating. This 
beef broth afforded a medium 
for giving some nourishment to 
the patient who could not take 
solid food. Today, the food 
manufacturer has capitalized 
on this tradition by providing 
bouillon cubes and broth ex- 
tracts from which broth may 


be quickly and easily prepared. 


According to the dictionary, 
bouillon is a clear meat soup. 
Thus you would expect the 
bouillon cubes to contain meat 
extracts, as their title indicates. 
However, the brands examined 
for this report, with but one 
exception, ‘contained little or 
no meat extract. The same is 


true of the other forms, such 
as bouillon pastes, granules, and 
broth extracts. 

The bouillon cubes and broth 
extracts presently available are 
substantially cakes or cubes of 
salt given a ‘‘beef’’ flavor with 





structi6n, and the wider use of 
unit elements to reduce labor 
inefficiency and time-wasting 
on the job. If and when pre- 
fabrication becomes available 
as a practical and clearly eco- 
nomical and useful way of build- 
ing, the prospective house own- 
er should by all means carefully 
compare the merits and actual 
costs as determined by proven 
experience of the two methods 
in the forms in which they are 
made available in his commun- 
ity. In any event, he should 
not take a chance on the un- 
known unless he is in an un- 
usual financial position where 
the possible failure of a rather 


Bouillon Cubes and Broth Extracts 


hydrolyzed vegetable protein, 
ora “chicken” flavor with mono 
sodium glutamate, which are 
obtained by hydrolyzing the 
protein of wheat or other vege- 
table substances—in other 
words very little meat extract, 
if any, and plenty of salt, which 
costs very little. There are a 
few exceptions to this observa- 
tion—some contain chicken ex- 
tract, others a beef extract. 

One type which has grown 
in favor during the last several 
years is a concentrated paste, 
which is represented by its man- 
ufacturers to be a meatless meat 
substitute. In Vegex, for ex- 
ample, the protein is one solely 
derived from yeast. Its chief 
advantage is its content of the 
vitamin B complex. 

Many varieties of bouillon 
cubes are unpalatable, which 
proposes the question of why 
they are purchased at all. If 
the bouillon cubes are to be 
used to flavor gravies and soups, 
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expensive experiment will cause 
him little inconvenience. 

Some of the firms which in- 
tend to offer prefabricated 
houses to individual owners in 
the post-war period are: 
American Houses, Inc., 570 Lexington 

Ave., New York 22, New York. 
Celotex Corporation, 120 S. LaSalle 

St., Chicago 3, IIl. 

Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Portable 
Homes, Dept. 808, Akron, Ohio. 
Gunnison Housing Corporation, New 

Albany, Ind. 

Holt-Fairchild Co., Arlington, Mass. 

Homasote Company, Trenton, N.J. 

M. B. Kolb Company, Inc., 250 W. 
57th St., New York 19, New York. 

National Homes Corporation, Lafay- 
ette, Indiana. 





no harm is done. They should 
not, however, be considered as 
a substitute for a meat soup in 
the diet of a patient, or as a 
supplement to the normal diet 
of the well person. Since these 
products are not at all impor- 
tant nutritionally, the Food and 
Drug Administration has not 
set any official standards of 
quality, although they are sub- 
ject to the labeling require- 
ments of the Food and Drug 
Administration. 

During the beginning of this 
century, the manufacturer 
boiled lean beef in water, dis- 
carded the fat and concentrated 
the liquid into a paste. Because 
this process of manufacture en- 
tailed boiling for long periods, 
often under pressure, it has 
been held that the final prod- 
uct had lost much of its vita- 
min values. Recent researches 
in England, however, indicated 
that certain meat extracts ex- 
amined contained significant 














amounts of nicotinic acid and 
riboflavin and the conclusion 
was drawn that such extracts 
could form an important source 
of such vitamins in cases of 
illness. Furthermore, while the 
early meat extracts were not 
significant nutritionally, they 
did contain some nutritious sub- 
stances, comprising various ni- 
trogenous compounds, which 
build up tissue such as creatin, 
a nitrogenous food substance 
which is found in lean beef, 
especially beef muscle. It 
would, no doubt, contribute to 
the ease of preparing food for 
convalescent child or grown-up 
at home if manufacturers would 
revert to the old-time practice 
of using meat to make products 
that the consumer buys on the 
assumption they are ‘‘meat ex- 
tracts.” At any rate, present 
day commercial products can- 
not, generally speaking, be con- 
sidered a substitute for meat 
soup. 

If you still wish to use beef 
tea or beef broth then by all 
means prepare it in your own 
kitchen—if you have points and 
your butcher has beef. One 
method of preparation calls for 
cutting one-half pound of steak, 
lean portions only, into small 
pieces, putting them into a Ma- 
son jar and adding a cup of cold 
water. Let stand for 15 min- 
utes to draw out juice. Then 
cover jar and put on a trivet 
in a kettle of cold water. Al- 
low water tc heat to 150° and 
keep at this temperature for 
two hours. Strain off broth, 
season with salt and cool to 
facilitate easy removal of fat. 

Another method involvescut- 
ting lean beef into cubes, brown- 
ing some of them in fat. Put 
uncooked meat and piece of 
shin bone into soup kettle and 
add one pint of water to each 
pound of meat. Let stand for 


one hour to draw out meat 
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juices. Then add browned meat 
cubes. Bring to boil and sim- 
mer for three hours. Season 
and strain. Cool; and remove 
fat. Warm the broth before 
serving. 

Due to the shortage of meat, 
and the consumer’s more than 
ordinary interest in meat sub- 
stitutes, Consumers’ Research 
has re-evaluated the, bouillon 
cubes and beef extracts. Nine- 
teen items were studied, and 
since all are nutritionally of 
trifling significance as meat soup 
substitutes, no weight was given 
to nutritive values, and ratings 
were based entirely on flavor; 
special attention was given to 
the factor of saltiness, for the 
reason already indicated. For 
convenience of comparison, cost 
per ounce is given in paren- 
theses immediately following 
cost per package. The prep- 
arations are also divided into 
price classes 1, 2, and 3, shown 
by the number at the end of 
each listing, on a relatiye price 
basis, 1 being low and 3 high. 
However, note that quality 
judgments as determined by 
A, B, and C groupings are en- 
tirely independent of price. 

A. Recommended 
Lemco Brand Extract of Beef (Liebig 
Co.'s Extract of Beef; distributed 
by Oxo Ltd., 51 Sleeper, Boston 10) 
2 oz., 45c (22c per oz.). A true beef 
extract. Flavor excellent, considered 
best of this class. 3 
Vegex (Vegex Inc., 122 Hudson St., 
New York 13, New York) 4 oz., 
55c (14c per oz.). Consisted of yeast 
extractives, no beef. Ingredients de- 
clared on label: Brewers’ yeast ex- 
tract, pure vegetable flavor, salt and 
added iron salt. Flavor fairly palat- 
able, but unlike beef. 2 
Vitalox (Armour & Co., Union Stock- 
yards, Chicago 9) 4 oz., 32c (8c 
per oz.). Ingredients declared on 
label: Beef extract, water, tomato 
juice, salt, hydrolized plant protein 
{an artificial meat flavor substance], 
cornstarch, sugar, glucose, onion pow- 
der, celery seed, vinegar, garlic pow- 
der, spice, refined corn sugar, and 
flavorings. Flavor, palatable. 1 


B. Intermediate 


B. V. (Wilson & Co., Chicago) Sample 
1, in brown and gold carton, “‘Prod- 
uct of Argentina.”” 2 0z., 25c (12¢ 
per oz.). Ingredients declared on 
the label: Beef extract, water, salt, 
soup stock, flavorings, artificial fla- 
vorings, and spice. Sample 2, in 
orange and blue carton (labelled 
B-V). 2% oz., 23c (10c per oz.), 
Ingredients declared on the label. 
Meat extract, salt, water, flavoring, 
hydrolized plant protein (an arti- 
ficial flavoring), onion powder. Fila- 
vor fairly palatable. Sample 1, 
“Product of Argentina,” had the 
better bouquet. 1 

"-Bo Bouillon Paste (Gastro Food 
Co., 647 Hudson St., New York 14, 
New York) 6 0z., 50c (8c per oz.). 
Ingredients declared on label: Salt, 
hydrolized plant protein (artificial 
flavor), beef extract, oleo stock, sug- 
ar, flavering and spices. Flavor, 
fairly palatable. 1 

7. Washington's Instant Broth Brown 
Band “Ace"’ (G. Washington Cof- 
fee Refining Co., Morris Plains, N.J.) 
40 grams [1.4 oz.], 25c (18c per oz.). 
Ingredients declared on label of in- 
ner package: A vegetable protein 
derivative (artificial flavor), tapioca, 
okra, salt, spices, colorings, 112 In- 
ternational units vitamin B,. (Note: 
This is a very small amount of vita- 
min B,, being equivalent to about 
one-third to one-ninth the vitamin 
B, content of a single tablet or cap- 
sule of one of the popular mixed 
vitamin preparations of the better- 
known brands.) Ingredients de- 
clared on outer carton: A vegetable 
protein derivative (artificial flavor), 
barley, salt, spices, colorings, 112 
International units vitamin B,. Fla- 
vor fairly palatable. 


— 


~ 
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C. Not Recommended 


The following brands were judged 
to be too salty; many were not even 
palatable, either because they were 
lacking in flavor or because of the 
presence of a foreign flavor. 


Maggi’s Granulated Bouillon Cubes 
(Maggi Co., Inc., New York City) 
4 oz., 41c (10c per oz.). Ingredients 
declared on label: Salt, hydrolyzed 
plant proteins (an artificial flavor- 
ing), beef extract, beef fat, flavor- 
ings. 1 

Herb-Ox (The Pure Food Co., Inc., 
Mamaroneck, N.Y.) 5 cubes, 34 oz., 
8c (llc per oz.). Ingredients de- 
clared on label of bouillon cubes: 


























Salt, hydrolized plant protein (an 
artificial flavoring), beef extract, sug- 
ar, rendered beef fat, spices, and 
‘ favorings. Ingredients declared on 
label of chicken bouillon cubes: 
Chicken broth seasoned with fresh 
vegetables, salt, artificial seasoning 
in the form of wheat protein deriva- 
tive, chicken fat, sugar, and spices. 2 


Phenix (Phenix Pabst-Ett Co., Chi- 
cago) 5 cubes, 34 oz., 9c (12c per 
oz.). Ingredients declared on label 
of bouillon cubes: Salt, hydrolyzed 
plant protein (an artificial flavoring), 
beef extract, beef fat, spices, flavor- 
ing. Ingredients declared on label 
of chicken bouillon cubes: Salt, arti- 
ficial favoring, chicken broth, chick- 
en meat, chicken fat, spices. 


Premier Brand (Francis H. Leggett 
& Co., New York City) 5 cubes, 
34 oz., 10c (13c per oz.). Ingredi- 


ents declared on label of bouillon 
cubes: Salt, hydrolized plant pro- 
tein (an artificial flavoring), beef 
extract, sugar, rendered beef fat, 
spices, and flavorings. Ingredients 
declared on label chicken bouillon 
cubes: Chicken broth seasoned with 
fresh vegetables, salt, artificial sea- 
soning in the form of wheat protein 
derivative, chicken fat, sugar, and 
spices. 


~ 


and W (Sand W Fine Foods, Inc., 
San Francisco) 5 cubes, %4 oz., 10c 
(13c per oz.). Ingredients declared 
on label of vegetable bouillon cubes: 
Vegetable stock, wheat protein de- 
rivative (an artificial flavoring), salt, 
vegetable fat seasoned with fresh 
vegetables, spices. Ingredients de- 
clared on the label of chicken bouil- 
lon cubes: Chicken broth seasoned 
with fresh vegetables, salt, artificial 


seasoning In the torm of wheat pro- 
tein derivative, chicken fat, sugar, 
and spices. 


“Steero"’ (American Kitchen Products 
Co., Ozone Park, N.Y.) 5 cubes, 
54 oz., 8c (13c per oz.). Ingredients 
declared on the label of bouillon 
cubes: Salt, beef extract, hydrolyzed 
plant protein (an artificial flavoring), 
oleo oil, flavorings, and spices. In- 
gredients declared on label of chicken 
bouillon cubes: Salt, artificially fla- 
vored with wheat protein derivative, 
chicken, chicken broth, chicken fat, 
parsley, leek, celery, celery salt, and 
garlic. 2 

Torex (International Products Corp., 
New York City) 2 0z., 29c (14c per 
oz.). Ingredients declared on label: 
Water, beef extract, salt, hydrolyzed 
plant protein (an artificial flavoring), 
and starch. 





OF the Editor's Chest 
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goods and services; specifically, in- 
adequate laundry and cleaning fa- 
cilities, poor food, and lack of 
opportunities for recreation. Some 
large industrial plants have recog- 
nized the incentive that is fur- 
nished by enabling workers, par- 
ticularly women, to spend a por- 
tion of their earnings on the things 
they want, and have set up beauty 
parlors and clothing and food shops 
within the plants or conveniently 
located nearby. The difficulty now 
is that civilian production has been 
so bedeviled with red tape and 
conflicting restrictions and man- 
power and price control orders, in 
addition to actual shortages of 
manpower and raw materials, that 
in some places and in some types 
of highly essential goods it is dwin- 
dling to a mere trickle, so that 
even in such shops as have been 
mentioned there is not a sufficient 
variety of things for sale to satisfy 
the reasonable needs of consumers. 
Consumers naturally expect to be 
able to buy the things actually 
required for the care and main- 
tenance of their homes and equip- 
ment, and to provide the various 
elements necessary for health, a 


fair degree of mobility, proper 
food, recreation, entertainment, 
and medical and dental care. 

One news journal has pointed 
out that civilian income is at an 
all time high and likely to go 
higher in 1945, with consumers 
holding about $2 in cash for every 
dollar’s worth of goods available. 
A certain percentage of this high 
income will go for the purchase of 
war bonds. Certainly, thrifty con- 
sumers will refrain from purchas- 
ing any but the absolute minimum 
of goods beyond necessities under 
present conditions; the people 
most hurt by the situation are 
workmen and their families, many 
of whom have not in previous 
years been able to build up a re- 
serve supply of clothing and other 
needed items. 

Though the values in quality 
and price of products now avail- 
able are not such as would tempt 
critical purchasers to part with 
their money, the inclination to 
spend seems to be a fundamental 
characteristic of the average Amer- 
ican consumer. Government econ- 
omists may like to believe that 
pegple can be persuaded to think 
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in long range terms, waiting for 
satisfactions to be had several 
years hence, when the war is over 
and production is again normal, 
but plenty of consumers want to 
buy goods here and now and evi- 
dently do not derive pleasure from 
the thought of deferring oppor- 
tunities for recreation, travel, and 
entertainment or for clothing and 
other articles they want, in the 
hope of getting better values at 
some distant future date. One 
newspaper making a check on 
Christmas buying reported, for 
example, that one of its staff saw 
a woman buy $105 worth of men’s 
shirts and neckties; another wo- 
man, in a hurry, asked the sales- 
girl to pick out a dozen of the 
latest jazz records, while one man 
bought three $64 pen and pencil 
sets. The records of 1944 Christ- 
mas season sales in department 
stores show that putting on radio 
and advertising campaigns to urge 
such people to save their money 
and buy war bonds did not make 
any appreciable dent in the Christ- 
mas spending spree. 

In the face of such unmistak- 


_ableevidence of the public’s deter- 
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mination to buy something with 
excess income, almost without re- 
gard to what it is or the price, the 
governinent agencies and officials 
who are seeking to cut production 
of goods for civilians to the bone 
might better take a lesson from 
the Army’s experiences in foreign 
lands or from the case of a pottery 
manufacturer in Mexico whose or- 
ders have zoomed skyward dur- 
ing the war. At the time he was 
interviewed, in 1943, he had two 
years’ orders on his books and 
was obliged to turn away many 
prospective customers. When he 
was asked why he did not get 
more equipment and hire more 
help he commented that when his 
people had earned enough to sup- 
ply their wants for a time, they 
would stop working. Americans 
do have a somewhat different eco- 
nomic approach to their problems, 
but it is stupid for economists to 
assume that millions of American 
workmen and their families do 
not share the Mexican pottery 
workers’ feeling in some degree, 
when extra earnings do not afford 
any extra satisfactions through 
the opportunity to purchase want- 
ed goods in the stores. 


Many citizens who do not find 
attendance at race tracks and night 
clubs at all entertaining or relax- 
ing may have sympathized with 
the recent order closing down the 
former and the midnight curfew 
just imposed on the latter. 
Whether such measures can be ef- 
fective in curbing absenteeism or 
“free spending”’ for any length of 
time remains to be seen. If the 
money formerly spent at the races 
is diverted into retail channels, 
then there will be more buying of 
liquor, high-priced jewelry, furs, 
perfumes, lavish entertainment 
and other luxury items. The man 
or woman with money to spend 
and the urge to spend it is like- 
ly to buy more clothing items than 
are needed and so deplete an al- 
ready poorly stocked market. 


The family man who formerly 
was buying a new car on the 
installment plan was not likely to 
be absent from his job unless he 
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was sick or unavoidably detained 
at home. Possibly production of 
cars cannot be resumed immedi- 
ately because of deficient produc- 
tion (in spite of promises to the 
contrary) of synthetic rubber 
needed for tires. There are, how- 
ever, several essential household 
items such as washing machines 
and refrigerators that well-in- 
formed engineers think could be 
produced with great improvement 
to morale on the home front, not 
to mention radio sets and tubes, 
cameras and film, electric irons, 
fountain pens, heating and cook- 
ing stoves, kitchenware, household 
linens, clocks and watches. As 
one economic analyst put it, “In- 
dustrial workers would be more 
inclined to produce at maximum 
efficiency if they felt that they 
could employ at least a part of 
their earnings to obtain the con- 
sumer goods desired by any nor- 
mal individual.’’. Many genera- 
tions before, George Washington, 
possessed of a keen sense of eco- 
nomic realities, expressed the same 
basic truth about human nature 
when he said: ‘‘A great and last- 
ing war can never be supported 
on patriotism alone. It must be 
aided by a prospect of interest, 
or some reward.” 

Recently through an unusual 
combination of circumstances, 
publicity was given to a series of 
incidents in the Norfolk Navy 
Yard where it seems that the mas- 
ter artisans of the Yard (who are 
a sort of super-foremen—16 in all) 
required a large number of special 
and very expensive services from 
the employed civilian personnel 
at the Yard. (Just at this time 
the Yard, which has about 38,000 
workers, is asking for 4400 addi- 
tional workers, asserted to be des- 
perately needed for war work.) A 
Senate sub-committee examining 
this Yard, though only in a brief 
and preliminary way, were able 
in a few hours to find ample evi- 
dence of conditions of excess man- 
power, wasted labor, hoarded la- 
bor and enforced loafing. (The 
workmen themselves were ashamed 
of the situation; many would have 


been glad to have been usefully 





and continually employed rather 
than forced to make useless and 
ornamental gadgets in an effort 
to appear busy.) 

It seems that the wartime mp- 
rale of the masters and of some 
other officials in this Navy Yard 
required that skilled workmen 
should put in many hours and 
spend many thousands of dollars, 
using scarce materials, in produc- 
ing a wide variety of luxury articles 
and gadgets, while civilians not in 
Navy Yard employment have long 
had to do without many of even 
the most essential kinds of goods. 
Various articles involving waste- 
ful use of materials and manpower 
included a large steam table made 
of stainless steel, cigarette boxes 
of the valuable plastic Lucite, fine 
napkin rings (for making which 
a special machine had to be as- 
signed and set up), serving tables, 
bracelets, ashtrays, handbag han- 
dles, picture frames, and a fire- 
place screen; and for the masters’ 
special locked private dining 
room in the Yard, inlaid walnut 
checkerboards, each representing 
three days’ work of highly skilled 
Naval craftsmen, a 16-foot-long 
oyster shucking board made of fir 
(built for a single oyster party), 
with the highest type of cabinet 
work, and even a table 25 feet 
long and 4 feet wide of solid ma- 
hogany, with hand-carved claw- 
legs, so fine and so massive that it 
took 12 or 15 men severa: hours 
to take it down in the elevator. 
This sort of inexcusable waste of 
the taxpayers’ money was ex- 
plained by the Assistant Secretary 
of the Navy as necessary for 
‘morale reasons.”’ 

If morale reasons apply to the 
manufacture of luxury items of 
this sort for the special group rep- 
resented by the Yard’s officers 
and employees, it should follow 
that the ordinary citizen’s morale 
warrants being supported by avail- 
ability of goods, too, though the 
average citizen would settle for 
much less costly contributions and 
diversions of material and labor 
from the general stream of war 
production. He would be glad 
to be able to buy mere mass-pro- 
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duced factory goods, such prod- 
ucts as good quality clothing, a 
few kinds of essential electrical 
appliances, ample supplies of food 
and fuel, and the like. Many a 
man would ‘have been glad to 
trade one of the yard masters’ 
inlaid checker boards for an extra 
pair of trousers or a warm winter 
suit for little Johnny, in place of 
the shoddy material and work- 
manship he now finds in the stores. 

The people in general are mak- 
ing larger and more consistent 
sacrifices of things they want than 


A PIN-TUM- 
BLER cyl- 


inder lock, or 
lock that many 
consumers 
would identify 
fy as the “Yale” 
type of lock 
(from the name 
of the firm which 
first developed 
and promoted 
this type of 
lock), when 
properly install- 
ed, offers good 
protection 
against all ex- 
cept “expert 
craftsmen”’ in the burgling pro- 
fession; the old-fashioned bdit- 
ted-key or warded door or cabi- 
net lock, which was usually 
made of cast iron and used a 
long, cylindrical-shaft cast- 
iron or malleable-iron key 
sketched in the first figure, is 
so easily picked as to be virtual- 
ly worthless against even ama- 
teurish invaders of the home 
and office. 
When buying or renting a 
house or apartment, see that 
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are the government officials who do 
the lecturing about doing without, 
as everyone knows who reads the 
papers and realizes how many 
luxuries flow into and out of Wash- 
ington by train, automobile, and 
plane, and how many in official 
positions and their families forget 
that they have asked others not 
to spend or travel wastefully or 
needlessly. Resumption of pro- 
duction of the more necessary 
kinds of consumer goods that char- 
acterize American living stand- 
ards, on a scale that would permit 


Do Your Locks Protect? 


each entrance door is equipped 
with a pin-tumbler cylinder 
lock which is in proper working 
order. If the key can be turn- 
ed or even partly turned when 
it is inserted only part way, or 
if it is possible to withdraw the 
key after it has been turned 
even slightly, some or all of the 
pins have been removed or are 
stuck, and the lock does not 
give protection against illegal 
entry. It will be a wise pre- 
caution in many cases, too, to 
have locks changed so that they 
take new and different keys, to 
preclude the possibility that 
some unauthorized person may 
gain access to the premises. 
In one large Eastern city, 
the price for changing a lock 
to take a different key varies 
from 35 cents to $1, with an 
average price around 50 cents. 
At various small key shops 
throughout any large city, keys 
of ‘‘victory metal’’ can be had 
cheaply, usually two for 25 
cents. These are, however, en- 
tirely unsuitable for their pur- 
pose and will give serious trouble 
by bending or even breaking 
off in the lock. (This is one of 
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them to be made on a mass-pro- 
duction basis (so they can be pro- 
duced to sell at close to pre-war 
prices) would do far more to dis- 
sipate the alleged lethargy and 
apathy of the public that people 
in high places make moan over, 
than a year’s radio campaign of 
inspirational messages and pep 
talks by officials and executives 
who have not themselves given 
any marked evidences of an in- 
tention to live simply and to do 
without in wartime. 


x & 2? Y oe 


many examples of unduly poor 
quality “‘ersatz’’ goods which 
the public has been forced to 
accept, and which may in num- 
erous cases be worse than use- 
less.) The better locksmiths 
will not use these substitute 
blanks and will make keys only 
for locks for which they have 
pre-war alloy blanks. Good 
keys may be bought for as little 
as 20 cents each—up to what- 
ever the traffic will bear. One 
solution of the problem of lock- 
changing may sometimes be 
used if you have an old key 
grooved for the type of lock 
you are to use; the key can be 
altered slightly and the lock 
changed to fit it. 

Locks on entrance doors of 
apartments are customarily so 
adjusted as to permit their be- 
ing opened by a master key in 
the possession of one or more 
authorized building employees. 
This is necessary as a practical 
matter. It so happens that 
closet door locks are often made 
also to fit the master key, al- 
though this is neither necessary 
nor desirable. When moving 
into an apartment, therefore, 














Wide variation in key 


Good design. 


notching. 


remove the cylinder from the 
closet door lock and have a 
locksmith make a new key and 
change the lock to fit, telling 
him that you wish the lock so 
changed that it cannot be oper- 
ated by any possibly existent 
master key. If you have sev- 
eral doors fitted with the same 
type of lock, it is a simple mat- 
ter to have all the locks changed 
to operate with a single key; 
this has the minor disadvantage 
that if the key is lost or stolen, 
it may be desirable to change 
all the locks instead of only one. 

Some locksmiths are, of 
course, fully to be trusted, but 
others may yield to the tempta- 
tion of cooperating with people 
who have designs upon your 
house or apartment. It will 
help somewhat to reduce the 
risk of collusion between an 
unknown locksmith and per- 
sons having need for keys for 
illegal purposes, if the job is 
done by a locksmith in a re- 
mote section of the city or in 
another city—and don’t give 
your name or address. If prac- 
ticable it is a good idea to watch 
while the new key is made and 
the lock changed to fit, for the 
process takes only a few min- 
utes. (One advantage in being 
present when the key is being 
made is to know that an extra 
one is not being made and re- 
tained in the shop.) 
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Poor design. Notches too nearly uni- 


form in design. 


It is possible to have a key 
cut in such a pattern that there 
will be a wide variation in the 
depth of the cuts or notches. 
The lock is then less easy to 
pick than one which is fitted to 
2. lock with more uniform (shal- 
lower) cuts. The sketches illus- 
trate two keys for a lock, one of 
which is well and one of which 
is poorly adapted from this 
standpoint. 


While the locksmith has the 
lock disassembled, notice how 
many pins it is designed to 
hold; for each tumbler-pin 
there is a corresponding driv- 
ing pin actuated by a spring. 
When the lock is re-assembled, 
be sure that the complete set 
of tumbler-pins, driving pins, 
and springs is used, because if 
any are missing, the lock is 
made much easier to pick. (The 
key itself, of course, will give 
no clue as to the completeness 
of the parts inside the lock.) 
The better locks have at least 
five sets of pins which engage 
corresponding notches or cuts 
on the key. 


Very good and highly trust- 
worthy locksmiths have more 
to do than they can handle at 
this time, so that if possible 
one’s needs for key fitting and 
lock changing should be antici- 
pated somewhat, so that the 
work will be ready when needed. 


=0mn0es—————o mor 
Abridged Cumulative Index 
° 
Previous 1945 Issues 


Consumers’ Research Bulletins 
= 





Month and 
Apples, improved method of cooking. Jan ‘ 


Beer and ale, 
some brands contained fluorine}... Feb., 4 
eb., 


Binmiete, CaTO OFF... . occ ccccc Feb., 4 
Brake, hydraulic, 

new cause of failure................ Feb., 9 
Breakfast, ample, necessary......... Feb. 3 
IRS no Like Sbvaes 6s dhuds Feb., b) 


Cheese, Cheddar, unpasteurized, 
unripened, cause of typhoid fever. .Feb., 4 


Cigarette rolling machinest...... Feb., 13-14 
Cigarette shortage................... Feb., 4 
Clothing, study of fashion : 
IS oe oe oes ee Jan., 3 
cotton, 
extreme scarcity of ...Jan., 29; Feb., 3 
high prices......... erg al Jan., 29-30 
suits and Sepesatn, 
men’s, shortage.............. Feb., 
Coal, “‘unburnable”’ grades.......... ther 
Coffee supplies and quality. .....Feb., 19-20 
Colds, caused by drafts........... Jan., 4, 29 


Cooking stew in vacuum bottle..... Jan., 30 
Corsets, material shortages affect 


RIE is oral aaa, Jan., 3 
Dog feeding and dog foodst...... Jan., 15-17 
Dog food, dehydrated, 

under investigation............... Feb., 30 
SE ee each issue, page 2 
Fats, harmful when rancid......... an., 
Film, photographic, availability+.Feb., 14-15 

low-grade substitutest....... Jan., 22-24 
Fish, variety misrepresentedt....... eb., 29 
Housing, how much to pay........ Jan., 5-9 
“Institute”’ of 

“Consumer Research”’............ Jan., 11 
Irons, new electrict................ Feb., 5-9 
Jackets, men’s and boys’, 

wool- and fleece-linedt........ Feb., 10-13 
Linoleum lacquers 

sc cco wnuadaned Jan., 18-20 
Motion pictures}................- each issue 
Motor oils, wintert............ .Jan., 21-22 

additional ratingst............. Feb., 31 
Nail lacquers and lacquer 

I Ra ee ge eee od Jan., 9-11 
Observation Post?........ each issue, page 3 
Oilcloth, substitutest............... Feb., 
Paint for glass-frostingt............ Jan., 17 
Phonograph recordst............. each issue 
Rabbit repellents}............... Feb., 21-22 
Rationing, shoe, 

prospects for future.............. Jan., 30 
Recording, new method of 

eT EI Jan., 29 
III, 6 oc occcccctunneaa Feb., 15-18 


Sleeping, with windows open, 

risky in cold weather.............. Feb., 3 
Smoking, excessive, ill effects........ Jan., 4 
Stockings, wartime, 

method of increasing wear-life.... . Feb., 4 
Stokers, automatic, and oil 


burners, manufacture resumed... .Feb., 4 
Suits, two-pants ban 

a a NR ARETE Jan., 4; Feb., 29-30 
iin 35 sb asin eka eaeeaa Jan., 12-14 
Umbrellas, care and repair........... Jan., 4 
Vitamins as a “‘cure-all’’; 

me \.. ~ _= Jan., 3 
Vitamins, in tomato juice....... Jan., 12-14 


Vitamin preparations, 
commercial, popularity waning...Feb., 3-4 


Woolen material, sources of supply..Feb., 30 





t indicates that listings of names or brands 
are included. 
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HIS section aims to give critical consumers a 

digest of opinion from a number of reviews, 
ranging from the motion picture trade press to 
Parents’ Magazine, which rates motion pictures 
not only on their quality as entertainment but on 
“4 their suitability in various aspects for children. 
It should be emphasized that the motion picture 
4 ratings which follow do not represent the judgment 
of a single person but are based on an analysis of 
the reviews appearing in some 19 different period- 
icals. (See January 1945 issue for the sources of 
the reviews.) 

The figures preceding the title of the picture in- 
dicate the number of critics who have been judged 
to rate the film A (recommended), B (intermediate), 
and C (not recommended). 

Audience suitability is indicated by “A”’ for 
adults, ‘“Y’’ for young people (14-18), and “C”’ for 
children, at the end of each line. 

Descriptive abbreviations are as follows: 





mus—musical 

mys—mystery 

nov—dramatization of a novel 

rom—romance 

soc—social-problem drama 

t—in technicolor 

trav—travelogue 

war—dealing with the lives of people 
in wartime 

wes—western 


ady—adventure 

biog—biography 

car—cartoon 

com—comedy 

cri—crime and capture of criminals 
doc—documentary 

dr—drama 

fan—fantasy 

hist—founded on historical incident 
mel—melodrama 





A B C 
— 10 3 Abroad With Two Yanks....... war-com A 
1 2 3 Adventure in Bokhara. mus-com A 
1 4 1 Adventure in Music.. mus-doc AYC 
— — 4 Adventures of Kitty O° Day... ..cri-com A 
mo” S Sei Cee caceadcebics ..mus-mel A 
— 2 1 Amazing Mr. Forrest, The. ...com A 
1 10 4 American Romance, An vier soc-dr-t AYG 
1 10 3 And Now Tomorrow................. nov A 
— 2 10 Are These Our Parents?... sec-mel A 
— 3 3 Arizona Whirlwind..... wes AYC 
eS 00ltl””:C«C SS war-com A 
3 10 — Arsenic and Old Lace............ cri-mel A 
— 6 6 Atlantic City........... . sees. mus-com A 
eke ae eer ere eee war-doc A 
— 7 3 Babes on Swing Street........mus-com AYC 
— 8 12 Barbary Coast Gent............. wes-mel A 
— 3 8 Belle of the Yukon.............mus-mel-t A 
— 4 3 Between Two Women............... dr A 
— 2 4 Big Bonansa, The.............. wes A 
m= BB Tees Bees 6 osc accces com AYC 
— 2 2 Big Show-Off, RR mus-com A 
a aa ie =—i(iéd .mys-mel A 
me 3 Be, . wc ck ccc cess com A 
ae for eC ee com A 
- i 20000 ERE ee ..cri-mel A 
— 3 — Bordertown Trail..... wes AYC 
— 2 5 Bowery Champs........ .mel AYC 
1 5 4 Bowery to Broadway..... ....mus-com A 
- 1 2 Brand of the Devil...... .mus-wes AYC 
@ Oe a aes op adlan cua .mus-com AYC 
5 TO ER Is 6 ov ccs wicuces. ..com A 
a =m J GOR OE Cie SUMO, .. 55 cc occccsscccss mel A 
— 3 — Call of the Rockies............. wes AYC 
— — § Call of the South Seas............... mel A 
2 9 4 Can’t Help Singing............ mus-dr AYC 
1 11 1 Canterville Ghost, The.......mys-com AYC 
a oe 00 EG Se ce mus-com A 
a a 00, RE eS com A 
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Castle of Crimes.... 
Cheyenne Wildcat... 
Christmas Holiday. . 
Climax, The. 

Code of the Prairie. 
Conspirators, The. 
Cowboy Canteen 


. . mMus-wes 


mys-mel A 
..wes A 
..mus-dr A 
..mus-dr-t A 
..wes A 
war-mel A 


AYC 


Cowboy from Lonesome River. mus-wes AYC 


Crazy Knights..... 
Crime by Night.. 

Cry of the Werewolf. 
Cyclone Prairie Rangers. . 


Dancing in Manhattan..... 


Dangerous Journey. 
Dangerous Passage. 
Dark Mountain.... 
Dark Waters. 

Dead Man’s Eyes. 
Delinquent Daughters 
Delinquent Parents... 
Destiny. 

Dixie Jamboree 
Double Exposure. . 
Doughgirls, The 
Dragon Seed 


Eadie Was a nary ; 
1812.. 

End of the Road. 
Enemy of Women. 
Enter Arsene Lupin. . 
Ever Since Venus. . 
Experiment Perilous... 


Faces in the Fog. 
Falcon in Hollywood. 
Falcon in Mexico, The. 
Farewell, My Lovely 
Fighting Lady, The 
Follies Girl. ; 

Forty Thieves 
Frenchman’s Creek 
Frontier Outlaws. . 
Fuzzy Settles Down 


Gangsters of the Frontier 
Gentle Annie. 
Girl Rush. 

Girl Who Dared, The.. 
Goin’ to Town. 
Great Flamarion, The 
Great Mike, The 
Greenwich Village. . 
Grissly’s Millions 
Guest in the House. 
Gypsy Wildcat 


Hail The Conquering Hero 
Hangover Square. 
Heavenly Days. 

Here Come the Co-Eds 
Here Come the Waves. . 
Hi, Beautiful. 

Hidden Valley Outlaws. . 
Hollywood Canteen. 

House of Frankenstein... 


I Accuse My Parents... 
I'll Be Seeing You. 

I'm From Arkansas... 
Impatient Years, The. 

In Society 

In the Meantime, Darling 
Irish Eyes Are Smiling. . 


Jade Mask, The. 
Janie. . =f 
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. . mMus-wes 


cri-mel AYC 
cri-mys A 
cri-mel A 
AYC 


1 

1 

cri-mel A 
mys-mel A 
cri-mel A 
me! A 
mel A 
mus-com AYC 
cri-com A 
com A 
war-dr A 


mus -com A 
war-dr A 
cri-mel A 
war-dr A 
cri-mel A 

mus-com AYC 
..ert-dr A 


soc-dr A 
cri-mys A 
cri-mys A 
cri-mys A 
war-doc-t AYC 

mus-com A 
wes AYC 
rom-t A 
wes AYC 
..wes AYC 


mus-wes AYC 
wes A 
mus-com A 
mys-mel A 
com A 
cri-mel A 

dr AYC 
mus-com-t A 
cri-mys A 
cri-mel A 
mus-mel-t AYC 


war-com A 
cri-mel A 
com AYC 

mus-com AYC 
war-mus-com A 

mus-com A 
wes AYC 

mus-com 
cri-mel 


me he 


mus-mel 
war-dr 
mus-com 
war-com 
mus-com AYC 
war-dr A 
mus-dr-t A 


5 Pm Be Pte Be 


..mys-mel A 
..com A 
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Kansas City Kitty........ .....mus-com A 
Keys of the Kingdom................. dr A 
I gr Fiske aes. cc 8 5 oe fan-t A 
Lake Placid Serenade.........mus-com AYC 
I ed a a wy was cri-mel A 
Laura.. pete MERE mys-mel A 
Law of the Valley... eee wes AYC 
Leave It to the Irish. . ..cri-mel A 


..mus-com AYC 
..mus-wes AYC 
..war-mel A 
mus-com AYC 
mus-com AYC 


Let’s Go Steady . 
Lights of Old Santa Fe.. 
Lili Marlene. . 

Lost in a Harem. .. 
Louisiana Hayride.... 


Machine Gun Mamma SRT mel A 
Mademoiselle Fifi...... Oat Sad soc-dr A 
Main Street After Dark............ cri-dr A 
Maisie Goes to Reno................ com A 
Man in Half Moon Street, The...mys-mel A 
Marine Raiders..... .war-dr AYC 
Mark of the Whistler, The.. -mys-mel A 
OIE TOT eee wes AYC 
Marriage is a Private Affair.......... com A 
Se, we tewocccsas wes A 
eee cri-mel A 
Master Race, The.................war-dr A 
Meet Me in St. Louis........ mus-dr-t AYC 
Meet Miss Bobby Socks.......mus-com AYC 
Men of the Sea.............. war-mel AYC 
Merry Monahans, The. . .mus-com A 
Ministry of Fear............ ..war-mel A 


Minstrel Man............. ..mus-com AYC 


Miracle of Morgan’s Creek, The..... com A 
Missing Juror, The. . ..cri-mel A 
Moonlight and Cactus. ..mus-wes A 
Moulin Rouge... ..mus-com A 
NS SP ee eee ee war-dr A 
Mr. Winkle Goes to War .war-nov AYC 
Mrs. Parkington..... ..dr A 
Mummy’s Curse, The. . ..mys-mel A 


Murder in the Blue Room.... mus-cri-com A 
Murder, My Sweet 

(See Farewell, My Lovely) 
Music for Millions 


Music in Manhattan.... 


mus-dr AYC 
mus-com A 


My Buddy.. war-mus-dr A 
My Gal Loves Music. mus-com A 
My Pal, Wolf com AYC 
National Barn Dance. . mus-com AYC 
National Velvet. . .dr-t AYC 
i Se eae .wes AYC 
Night Club Girl...... mus-com A 
None But the Lonely Heart. .....nov A 
Nothing But Trouble............. com AYC 
Cpiective, Burman... ........0-.. war-mel A 
Oh, What a Night..... cri-mel A 
Old Texas Trail, The... mus-wes AYC 
On Approval. . ..com A 
One Body Too Many S ales ..mys-mel A 
One Mysterious Night... cri-mel AYC 
Our Hearts Were Young and Gay.com AYC 
Outlaw Trail..... s ..wes AYC 
Outlaws of Santa Fe. wes AYC 
Pearl of Death a cri-mel AYC 
People’s Avengers................ war-doc A 
Practically Yours....... ...war-com A 
Princess and the Pirate, The.......adv-t A 
Raiders of Sunset Pass............ wes AYC 
A ee war-dr A 
Rainbow Island... Bak Seals ete mel-t A 
ee mus-com AYC 
Return of the Ape Man.. ..cri-mel A 
Riders of Santa Fe.......... .mus-wes AYC 
Pere ree cri-mel A 
Roughly Speaking.......... A, oe dr A- 
PA re wes AYC 
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Saddle Leather Law......... 
San Antonio Kid............ 
San Diego, I Love You...... 
San Fernando Valley..... 
Secrets of Scotland Yard.. 
Sensations of 1945. 
Sergeant Mike..... 
Seven Doors to Death. 
Seventh Cross..... 
Shadow of Suspicion 
Shadows in the Night. 
She Gets Her Man... 
Sheriff of Sundown... 
She’s a Soldier, Too 
She’s a Sweetheart... 


Sign of the Cross (re-issued). . . , 


Silver City Kid 

Since You Went Away 

Sing, Neighbor, Sing... 
Singing Sheriff, The. . 
Something for the Boys.. 
Song of Nevada... 
Song to Remember, A 
Sonora Stagecoach 

Soul of a Monster 
Stagecoach to Monterey. 
Step Lively 

Storm over Lisbon 

Strange Affair. 

Sunday Dinner for a Soldier.. 
Sundown Valley. 
Suspect, The 

Sweet and Lowdown 

Swing Hostess. 

Swing in the Saddle 


Tahiti Nights... Are 
Take It or Leave It 
Tall in the Saddle... 
That’s My Baby.. 
They Shall Have Faith... 


Thin Man Goes Home, The... 


This Man’s Navy 


Thirty Seconds Over Tokyo , 


Thoroughbreds..... 
Three Caballeros, The 
Three Hours. . 

3 is a Family 

Three Little Sisters 
Three of a Kind 
Thunder Rock. 


Thunderhead, Son of Flicka. . 


Thundering Gun Slingers. . 
Till We Meet Again.... 

To Have And Have Not. 
Together Again. 

Tomorrow the World... 


Tonight and Every Night.. wa 


Town Went Wild, The. . 


Tree Grows in Brooklyn, A... 


Two Soldiers. . 


U-Boat Prisoner............ 


Under Western Skies......... 


Unwritten Code............ 


Valley of Vengeance.... 


Very Thought of You, The. . 


Vigilantes of Dodge City. ... 


Wave, a Wac, a Marine, A... 


West of the Rio Grande..... 





ned nee wes AVC 
itvews wes AYC 
--.com AYC 

_. Mus-wes AYC 
.war-mys AYC 

. .mus-com A 
..war-dr AYC 


at ...cri-mel A 


war-mel A 
..cri-com AYC 
. .cri-mel A 
cri-com AYC 
..wes AYC 


..war-com AYC 
war-mus-dr AYC 


hist-dr A 
.wes A 
. .war- r-dr AYC 


..mus-com AYC 


mus-com AYC 
..mus-com A 


..mus-wes AYC 


. .hist-dr-t A 
wes AYC 
mys-mel A 
..wes AYC 
..mus-com A 
..war-mel A 
..mys-com A 
war-com AYC 
..wes AYC 
..cri-mel A 
mus-com AYC 


..mus-com AYC 


mus-wes AYC 


“f mus-com AYC 


.dr AYC 
..crt-mel A 
.war-dr AYC 
war-dr A 
..mel A 
mus-car-t AYC 
.war-dr A 
..com A 
mus-com AYC 
com A 

ee &, soc-dr A 
wes-dr-t AYC 
..wes AYC 
.war-mel A 
..war-mel A 
..com A 
..war-dr A 
r-mus-com-t A 
..com AYC 
..dr AY 
..war-dr A 


war-mel A 
_mus-wes AYC 
war-mel A 


rad wes AYC 
war-com A 
..wes AYC 


...com A 
..wes AYC 


We’ve Come a Long Way.doc-pro paganda AYC 


What a Blonde...... 
When Strangers Marry 


ER ER com A 
mys-mel A 


When the Lights Go On Again..war-dr AYC 


Wilson . ee 
Wing and a Prayer TO Pac ioe 
Winged Victory. . 


Woman in the Window, The 


bse ue biog-t A 





















™ Consumers’ Observation Post 


[Continued from page 4} 




























HOUSE PLANTS can be watered automatically by a wick made of glass cloth or 
burlap. Directions given by Kenneth Post of Ithaca, writing in Farm Research, 
call for unraveling the end of the wick that is to be placed in the bottom of 
the flower pot down to about two inches and then placing the split wick half on 
one side, half on the other, so that it extends across the diameter of the bot- 
tom. The other end is poked through the hole of the pot and placed in a con- 
tainer of water over which the flower pot rests. Soil is placed in the pot in 
the usual manner, taking care to firm it down over the wick so that it is held 
flat on the bottom. 





* * * 
A THE BETTER GRADES OF BEEF are hard to find-—even if you can save up enough 
VC points after buying butter to be permitted to buy them. Like hard liquor in 


Prohibition days, there are apparently those who are willing to pay what it 
takes to get beef, for one of the meat trade journals records the hijacking of 
a truck carrying 2600 pounds of beef in broad daylight just a few blocks from 
the main business section of one of our largest cities. In New York, the mag- 
azine reports, steak "speakeasies" are flourishing. The OPA price regulations 
are held responsible for holding down production of the "good-eating," well- 


finished beef, on which many producers lost money last year. 
* + * 





HANDY PENCIL-—LIKE ERASERS are being sold in five-—and-—dime stores, which 
are particularly useful when erasing single characters in a letter while it is 
still in the typewriter. One brand called the Union Eraser (Eberhard Faber) 
sells for 5 cents and contains both an ink and pencil eraser. Another type 
| called Eraser Stik (A. W. Faber, U.S.A. 7099) contains only an ink eraser, 

; which is rather hard, and decidedly abrasive or gritty. It leaves a more pro- 
nounced erasure mark than the Union Eraser. The Eraser Stik carried the sug- 
gestion, "For best results expose eraser tip 3/16 in." This is good advice, 
for when sharpened to too long and hence too fine a point, the eraser is not 
firm enough to do a satisfactory job and it will break easily in use. Although 
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BUT SCIENTIFIC TESTS 








provide a sound basis for economical purchasing! 


Scientific tests made with the consumers’ interests in mind and reported in non- 
technical terms on products by brand name—that’s what CR provides each month 
in Consumers’ Research Bulletin and in the big 192-page Annual Cumulative 
Bulletin, the consumer’s guide to the market. The 1944-45 edition provides a 
convenient summary of CR’s findings in many fields, including food, clothing 
and shoes, household equipment and appliances, cosmetics and toilet supplies, 
heating equipment and fuel. 


ORDER YOUR COPY TODAY! USE THE HANDY ORDER BLANK ON THE NEXT PAGE. 
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these erasers can be sharpened readily on the ordinary office pencil sharpening 
machine, it is better to use a penknife since the abrasive in the rubber is nog 
good for the cutting mill of the mechanical sharpener. ; 


Thermal Guard Automatic Door Bottom is a useful device for stopping under= 


door drafts. There are many homes where doors do not properly fit to the floor 
or floors are not perpendicular to the axis of the door hinges. In such cases § 
there may be a wide opening under the door which can cause the loss of con- 
Siderable heat—-for example, into an unheated spare room or a bedroom or other 
room with the windows open at night in cold weather. Weatherstripping will not 
do the job where floors are not flat, or the bottom of the door does not move 

in a line parallel to the floor. The Thermal Guard device is meant for such 
uses. Applicable to either inside or outside doors, it will close a gap up to 

1 inch. A movable slat which is attached to a spring wire is actuated when the 
door is closed, forcing the slat to the floor. When the door is opened, the ‘ 
Slat springs upward, back into the body of the device, permitting the door to 
open freely and without scraping on the floor. The appliance, marketed by the 
Thermal Co., 45 West Durham St., Philadelphia 19, is sold in department and 
household furnishing stores. There are three standard sizes: 30 inches for 
doors 25-1/2 to 31 inches and 32 inches for doors up to 33 inches at $1.49; % 
inches for doors up to 37 inches at $1.69. When purchasing, it is necessary to 
Specify whether for right- or left-hand doors. . 


Spic and Span (Spic and Span Products, Saginaw, Mich.) is a cleaning pow- 
der consisting of about 2/3 of white crystals and 1/3 of amber-colored par- 
ticles. The price is about 19 cents for a pound package. Its composition is a 
synthetic detergent similar to Dreft or Duponol, a type of soap substitute hav- 
ing value in hard or salty water, and also in the presence of acids, plus sod- 
ium sulphate and water softener and detergent ingredients. The product al- 
though described as "the Perfect Cleaner for all Painted and Varnished Surfaces 
No Rinsing, No Wiping" had a strongly alkaline reaction, and contrary to the 
directions, should not be used without careful subsequent rinsing. 

The mineral salts present were found to be sodium sulphate (present usual- 
ly as an admixture with synthetic organic detergents), 1/3 sodium carbonate, 








and the remainder about equal]. parts of sodium pyrophosphate and trisodium phos-@ 
phate. The product performs its intended function of washing painted and var- | 
nished surfaces well, but its directions are incorrect as the solution made up 
according to the directions is much stronger than an alkaline solution should 
be for washing painted surfaces. As already noted, application of Spic and Span @ 


should positively be followed (contrary to the maker’s directions) by careful 
rinsing and wiping so that none of the product remains on the painted surface. 
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23 PHONOGRAPH RECORDS == 


By Walter F. Grueninger 


Please Note: Prices quoted do not include taxes. 
mediate; C, not recommended. 


ORCHESTRA 
Boccherini: Scuola di Ballo. London Philharmonic Or 
chestra under Dorati. 4 sides, Columbia Set 157. $2.50. 
Charming, sparkling music by a contemporary of Mozart, 
arranged by our contemporary, Francaix, for a ballet. Likely 
to please many who “‘do not like classical music." Re-issue. 
Interpretation AA 
Fidelity of Recording AA 


CONCERTO 
Grieg: Concerto in A Mimor. Gieseking (piano) and the 
Berlin State Opera Orchestra under Rosbaud (7 sides) & An 
Der Wiege & Franzosische Serenade. Gieseking (piano). (1 
side) Columbia Set 313. $4.50. The concerto is a popular, 
ingratiating work. The set re-issued here fails to match the 
superb Victor Set 900 ($3.50) in fidelity of recording and per- 
formance of the orchestra. Soloist Gieseking plays poetically 
whereas Victor’s Rubinstein plays with greater thrust. The 
fillers of the Columbia set are light salon pieces played beauti- 
fully. Interpretation A 
Fidelity of Recording A 


INSTRUMENTAL AND CHAMBER 
Beethoven: og No. 4 (Op. 18, No. 4). Budapest String 
uartet. 6 sides, Columbia Set 556. $3.50. Frequently con- 
sidered the most exciting and inspired quartet by the young 
Beethoven. The foremost string quartet of our day plays it 
as expertly as you would expect and, fortunately, it is well 
recorded. Tops competitive sets. Interpretation AA 
Fidelity of Recording AA 


Brahms: Sonata No. 1 (Op. 78). Yehudi and Hephzibah 
Menuhin (violin & piano). (7 sides) & Bach: Praeludium 
from Partita No. 3. Yehudi Menuhin (violin) (1 side). Vic- 
tor Set 987. $4.50. Victor's press release claims this ‘“‘com- 
position had never been available on Victor records until it 
was recorded by Yehudi Menuhin.” Yet, I find a recording 
by Busch and Serkin, Victor Set 121, not in the current cata- 
log, which outmatches the new set in performance and is all 
but its equal in fidelity of recording. There are times when 
the youthful Menuhins do not fully probe the depths of this 
introspective music, prefering to stress the drama. Audible 
surfaces. Interpretation A 

Fidelity of Recording A 


Dvorak: Negro Spiritual Melody & Songs My Mother Taught 
Me. Primrose (viola). 2 sides, Victor 11-8730. $1. Kreisler 
arrangements. The spiritual, played with plenty of double 
notes, was used by Dvorak in his popular “Largo” movement 
of the New World Symphony and is sometimes sung as “‘Goin’ 
Home.” The folk-like melody overside, treated here in 
Viennese style, I prefer in one of the simpler vocal recordings. 
Interpretation AA 

Fidelity of Recording AA 


Wieniawski: Romance (From Concerto No. 2) & Capriccio- 

Valse. Morini (violin). 2 sides, Victor 11-8731. $1. The 

famous Romance is played with more sweep by Heifetz in 

Victor Set 275 though not recorded as well. The performance 
and recording of the Valse, however, are quite remarkable. 

Interpretation A 

Fidelity of Recording AA 


VOCAL 

Handel: The Messiah—Hallelujah Chorus & And the Glory of 

the Lord. Sadler's Wells Chorus and Orchestra under Braithe- 

waite. 2 sides, Victor 11-8670. $1. Two great choruses from 

the most famous oratorio. Outstanding recording for a 

chorus, done in England. Interpretation A 
Fidelity of Recording AA 


Songs and Spirituals. Marian Anderson (contralto). §& sides, 
Victor Set 986. $3.50. Despite a few minor flaws of interpre- 
tation, this set justifies superlatives. Overall, performance 


In the ratings AA indicates highly recommended; A, recommended; B, inter- 


and recording scale heights too rarely achieved. Included are 

“Elegie,”’ “‘My Soul’s Been Anchored in the Lord,” “Dere’s 

No Hidin’ Place Down Dere,” ‘Comin’ Through the Rye,” 
“The Cuckoo,” “‘When Night Descends,” etc. 

Interpretation AA 

Fidelity of Recording AA 


LIGHT, POPULAR, & MISCELLANEOUS 


Arlen-Harburg: Bloomer Girl. Holm, Brooks, Huey and 
other members of the original New York production. 16 
sides, Decca Set 381. $6.50. Music from the current Broad- 
way success which catches the spirit of our middle 19th 
century tunes. Even though the recorded performance ski 
along, unquestionably some beauty is lost because it is di- 
vorced from the stage action. Interpretation AA 
Fidelity of Recording AA 


Arlen-Harburg: Bloomer Girl—When the Boys Come Home 
& Evalina. Freddy Martin & His Orchestra. 2 sides, Victor 
20-1621. 50c. Routine dance band performances with vocals, 
of “Bloomer Girl’’ hits. Interpretation B 

Fidelity of Recording A 


Cahn-Styne: Guess I'll Hang My Tears Out to Dry & 

Mercer-Arlen: Let's Take the Long Way Home. Dinah 

Shore (vocalist). 2 sides, Victor 20-1634. 50c. Slow, vocal 

foxtrots with the soloist in good form. Blurred reproduction 
on one side of my disc, probably due to faulty processing. 

Interpretation AA 

Fidelity of Recording A 


Marie-Smith-Green: Oh Maria & Burke-Van Heusen: 
Sleigh Ride in July. The Three Suns (vocal-instrumental). 
2 sides, Hit 7122. 50c. These foxtrots get better instru- 
mental than vocal treatment. Interpretation B 

Fidelity of Recording A 


Monk-Williams-Hannighen: ‘Round Midnight & Hag- 
gert: Somebody's GottaGo. Cootie Williams & His Orchestra. 
2 sides, Hit 7119. 50c. The commendable performance of 
the slow foxtrot 'Round Midnighi—‘‘mood" music featurin 
a trumpet solo—adds this record to my library even thoug 
the raucous singing of the bawdy tune overside does not 
interest me. Interpretation B 
Fidelity of Recording A 


Porter: Only Another Boy and Girl & Ev'ry Time We Say 


Goodbye. 

Benny Goodman Quintet. 2 sides, Columbia 36767. 50c. 
Interpretation A 
Fidelity of Recording AA 
Charlie Spivak & His Orchestra. 2 sides, Victor 20-1636. 50c. 
Interpretation B 
Fidelity of Recording AA 
Slow foxtrots from the Broadway musical, “‘The Seven 
Lively Arts." My vote goes to Goodman for his deft playing 
and the novelty of his intimate combination plus the slight 

superiority of his vocalists. 


Russell-Ellington: J Didn't Know About You & Basie- 
Clayton: Red Bank Boogie. Count Basie & His Orchestra. 
2 sides, Columbia 36766. 50c. Thelma Carpenter does all 
right with the slow, lengthy vocal in You and the boys blast 
away at the boogie overside. Interpretation AA 
Fidelity of Recording A 


Shakespeare: Othello. Robeson, Ferrer, Hagen, etc. (ac- 
tors). 34 sides, Columbia Set 554, Vols. 1-3. $18.50. This 
cast was acclaimed for its stage performances. Without the 
theatrical trimmings, however, Paul Robeson as Othello fares 
less well than some of his associates, revealing a monotony 
of style and lack of polish not found in the best Shakespearean 


actors. Substantially complete performance. 
Fidelity of Recording AA 
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